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Messrs. Harper & Brotuers are in- 
formed that persons falsely. representing 
themselves to be ayents for Harper's Pe- 
viodicals are soliciting subscriptions to 
Hiarper’s Weexkry, Harper’s Maca- 
zink, Harper's Bazar, and Harper’s 
Youne Perorig, at unauthorized rates, 
giving rece ipts in the name of Warrer & 
DRrorners. 

To prevent the loss of money by such 
misrepresenta tions, it is requested that in 
purchasing from parties assuming to rep- 
vesent Harrver & Brorners, payment be 
made by Bank Draft or Post-office Money- 
Order, payable to the order of Harper & 
Brorners, New York. 


“The best weekly issue of a paper especially adapted 
for boys and girls which is published in the United 
States. ”"—oston Journal. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw I..ustraten Wireek cy. 


The number issued July 21 opens with a fine en- 

graving by FRANK FRENCH, entitled 
“MY BONNY PRINCE CHARLIE,” 
with a poem by MarGaret E. Sanester. 

A full-page illustration by Miss C. A. Norru- 
AM, called “ That Little Tiff,” is the subject of a 
short poem by Mary D. Brine. 

In fiction, the eighth installment of “Into Un- 
known Seas” is given, and the second of * Little 
Bamboo,’ Mr. Noan Brooks’s charming sketch 
of Japanese life. fobinson’s Donkey” is the 
title of a humorous tale by Many Denskt. Al/ 
these.stories are illustrated. 

Two seasonable articles are, “ Crabbing,” by 
Kirk Munroz, and “ How to Make an Archery 
Outfit.” 


SuBscnriprion Price, $200 Per YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harper's YounG Propie 


will be sent on veceipl of four cents in postage 
slamps, 
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THE WASTE OF HASTE. 


bie read the social history of any time or | 


people up to our own age and our own 
nationality is like looking into a land 
“wherein it seemeth always afternoon.” 
Whatever the departed centuries may have 
lacked, they seem to bave had in plenty 
that rarest of modern commodities—time. 
In all the novels, what volumes of letters 
everybody writes! what loug walks every- 
body takes! what hills are climbed for 
views! what vales are explored for sketch- 
es! what caps and gowns the heroines com- 
pose! what adveutures and experiences the 
heroes undergo ! 

In historic chronicles, what time assem- 
blies and governing boards take to make 
up their minds about things! Kings vacil- 
late; peoples doubt and hesitate and inform 
themselves ; the world goes on with its di- 
urnal revolutions and annual revolutions ; 
nobody gets out of breath about anything ; 
and at the distance of a century or an ocean 
it all looks delightfully cool and comfort- 
able. 

Even making allowance for the fact that 
the visible friction of every day is left out 
of the report as trivial and momentary, it 
is still plain that no other people were 
ever so corroded with the vice of hurry 
us we contemporary Americans. Macavu- 
1AY’s Duke of Newcastle, who lost half an 
hour in the morning and spent the rest of 
the day in a frenzied rnsh to overtake it, is 
our prototype, except that we are not con- 
tent with all the time there is, and try to 
make more by doing double tasks. Norcan 
we be convinced of the fallacy of the propo- 
sition that the less will contain the greater 
till that cold logician Death sets forth his 
final demonstration. 

This vice of modern life is universal. It 
is not business men only, lawyers, editors, 
jwechanics, por business women, mothers ef 
fumilies, writers, teachers, journalists, art- 
ists, and artisans, who thus wear themselves 
out by rapidity of motion. It is the orna- 
mental classes also who are beaten thin in 
this daily attrition. It is the maids and 
matrous who must dress three or four times 
a day, be seen at this tea and that dinner 
and the other reception ; who must not neg- 
lect the practice for the piano club or the 
harmonic society, or omit the ride, or drive, 
or theatre party, or shopping, or calls of 
condolence, or the races, or the day’s notes 
of courtesy, or the scores of calls, or the 








library. The babe begins life with this in- 
herited nervous excitement, the school-child 
hurries throngh its tasks, advanced pupils, 
boys and girls, work with a feverish haste 
that ambition and emulation encourage, and 
so the business and pleasure of mature ex- 
istence are entered upon with powers 
wrought to a high pitch, and with a sense 
of the inadequacy of time that keys them 
still higher. 

It is easy to see how we are all incited, 
persuaded, compelled to do too much from 
the first moment of conscious existence to 
the last. But how we are to help it isa 
much more troublesome matter to settle. 
Where everybody runs, no sane person can 
afford to walk, lest he seem insane. The 
time has come, however, when people must 
be persuaded to walk, or drop out of the 
ranks altogether. Statistics show an in- 
crease in the number of deaths from apo- 
plexy, paralysis, and diseases of the heart, 
and in the number of cases of brain deteri- 
oration, incident to the rush and strain of 
daily life, that point a very alarming moral. 

Now that the summer heats are upon us, 
the danger is at its greatest. This climate, 
with its rapid alternations and extremes of 
heat and cold, is in itself productive of nerv- 
ous derangement. When the mercury ranges 
from eighty to a hundred, and common-sense 
ordains the strictest moderation of activity, 
that vast population that overflows from 
town to country hurries to catch trains, hur- 
ries through the sultry streets, hurries along 
seven-times-heated country roads, hurries 
through meals, hurries through dressing. 
The women-folk hurry as well, sometimes 
to keep engagements, more often because 
the moral coercion of hurry is upon them. 

Plainly the next generation will start 
more heavily handicapped than the present 
one even, if we do not mend our ways. The 
summer, When every influence tends to in- 
action, is the best time to begin. We must 
consent to consider all industries superfin- 
ous that are not absolutely necessary to 
keep existence going. We can cut off prod- 
igal expenditures of work and time in more 
directions than seem possible to our mono- 
maniacal judgment at first. We can start 
early enough to lounge to the train instead 
of racing. We can manage to do the out- 
of-door work early or late, instead of in the 
torrid mid-day. We can lop off faney- 
work, in itself sedative enough, but prompt- 
ing us to hurry other employments to make 
time for it. We can simplify the house- 
keeping and the dressing aud the social de- 
mands, 

Out of these various savings quite a fund 
of leisure can be gathered that would spare 
us the need of hurry through the dangerous 
season, and start us on the autumn cam- 
paigu with such gains of sanity and sense 
that we might even resist the promptings 
of the omnipresent demon of haste to un- 
dertake new labors. 

If it were not a question of morals, affect- 
ing, as it does, the general health and use- 
fulness, it would remain a question of man- 
ners. Loss of temper, the moral if not phys- 
ical elbowing of our fellows out of our eager 
way, the absence of all repose, heedless in- 
terruption, inconsiderateness of the slower- 
minded, want of respect to age—in short, 
the feeling of everybody for himself and 
nobody for the rest that grows out of our 
habit of hurry, and, in turn, engenders it, 
has the worst effect upon behavior, aud 
makes us in some aspects seem a nation of 
Vulgariaus. 





THE NOVEL. 

FF XHE modern novelist is greatly given to 

analysis: his characters are submitted 
to a sort of moral vivisection, which is not, 
perbaps, quite wholesome. Why Sacharis- 
sa turned to the left, and why she did not 
turn to the right, and what would have 
happened if she had done neither, are duly 
chronicled, together with the motives for 
every action; if she changes her gown, it is 
because the color does not harmonize with 
the natural hues of the day or the mood of 
her mind; if she changes her lover, it is 
from the same esthetic impulse, and al- 
though she is invariably young, she is en- 
dowed with all the large experience, the 
ready tact and toleration, of the anthor’s 
own maturity. Some one has said that “to 
write a true work of fiction is only to take 
leisure and liberty to describe some things 
more exactly as they are’; but we often 
meet those who seem to have taken the lib- 
erty of describing things exactly as they 
are not, perhaps because they had not the 
leisure for nice observation, but only the 
ambition to euter the arena of the novelist. 
In the older novels there are,it may be, 
more of action and movement; the younger 
generation furnishes more of reflection and 
dissection ; the latter often reads like a trea- 
tise on philosophy, religion, or political 
economy, or sparkles with bonmots and rep- 
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matic and pungent, but yet fails to transcribe 
the subtle essence of life, and gives ouly the 
foam on the beaker. In the old-fashioned 
novel the author told us all about the hap- 
penings of the heroine, what she endured 
and said and thought and believed, but 
nowadays she speaks for herself, allows lit- 
tle interference or interruption; the novel, 
consequently, resolves itself more and more 
into dialogue or conversation, and many 
are therefore hardy enough to predict that 
it will presently merge into the drama, and 
cease to exist except on the boards of the 
theatre or between the covers of the li- 
bretto; but the novel is not likely to be 
superseded altogether; everybody can not 
afford the play: there is not only the ex- 
pense of tickets, but of the carriage, the 
dress, the text-books, the lorgnuettes. The 
novel is a cheaper and more simple enter- 
tainment; one can read it travelling, or 
watching, or from time to time as business 
permits; one can weep over it in secret— 
an immense advantage over the public 
play; oue can keep and mark and hand it 
down to one’s children, or give it away to 
one’s friends. No doubt the novel is des- 
tined to an immense longevity. Our fa- 
vorite novels, are they not like dear old 
friends to us, with sweet familiar faces, and 
is not the new novel a realm where we 
shall discover all the good things we would 
like to say ourselves, but can not find utter- 
ance for, all the heroes we would like to 
paint, or meet? 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE LADY CORRESPONDENT’S SIDE. 


“¥ SHOULD look forward with perfect satis- 

faction to the coming summer,” said a most 
agreeable woman once to me at a watering-place, 
“if I could know that there was not such a thing 
as a lady correspondent in the world.” She spoke 
with perfect sincerity, for she had no reason to 
ask the services of such auxiliaries, while she had 
every reason to know that they would watch for 
her coming, chronicle her costumes, and record 
her receptions as seen from a distance through a 
crack in the fence. She knew that if they could 
they would get at her bill from Worth, and re- 
port the items; the bill at the caterer’s could be 
more easily inspected, and would certainly be 
brought to the light of day. If she had a wed- 
ding in her house, the most intimate details of the 
trousseau would be seen and reported, or imagined 
and reported ; and when the time drew near, a 
correspondent would say, frankly, “ All that you 
do not tell me, I must invent; it is for you to 
choose.” These things I have seen and known; 
but respect for the superior daring of my own sex 
compels me to admit that this last performance 
was on the part of a man. Performed it truly 
was, and with an amplitude of imaginary detail 
which, as the family chanced to be in mourning, 
and the wedding was really small and private, led 
to some painful remark. There are no social in- 
flictions greater than can proceed from an un- 
scrupulous and thoroughly business-like news- 
paper correspondent ; the power of a hornet over 
a camp-meeting is trivial in comparison. 

Much can be said in defense of the hornet, who 
is exercising, after all, his heaven-ordained fune- 
tion; can an equivalent defense be made for the 
lady correspondent ? Iu the first place, it may be 
said that her office also is often ordained by ne- 
cessity, when she writes to keep the wolf from 
the door by making herself a lion in the path of 
innocent people. When she first seeks the path 
of summer correspondence she has perhaps as 
much or as little delicacy as her neighbors. But 
whereas her neighbors are supposed at least to 
respect that quality in each other, they enter into 
a conspiracy to impair itin her. Those who dep- 
recate her letters are apt, nevertheless, to read 
them, and to send marked copies to their friends. 
Her editor or publisher is constantly pressing her, 
not to withhold, but to reveal. ‘“‘ Be as wicked as 
you dare,” was an editor’s demand upon a young 
lady of this profession whom I knew at Newport. 
The nearer wickedness she comes, the more money 
she perhaps earns; the money earned is all that 
consoles her for the loss of sensitiveness ; and this 
loss leads to the earning of yet more money. To 
her amazement—if a novicg—she finds that some 
of the very persons who deprecate publicity are 
ready to pay her for making them public; these 
people she sees and knows, and as those who do 
not crave newspaper notoriety keep away from 
her, she is beguiled into forgetting that there are 
such exceptions in the world. I suppose that 
there are very few thorough-going society corre- 
spondents of either sex who do not end by sin- 
cerely believing that the highest desire of every 
human being is to be made the subject of a “ per- 
sonal.” Nor is it easy to see how this can ever 
be corrected, since the only people who can cor- 
rect it have no wish to encounter such corre- 
spondents, even for missionary purposes. 

It may be said that in all this there is no ele- 
ment of sex. But, on the contrary, sex enters 
into it with peculiar power. To begin with, sex 
is a freemasonry; a woman has the power of go- 
ing where no man may go, and of seeing what no 
man would see, even if it were before his eves. 
There is the vast domain of dress, for instance, 
necessarily including so much of a lady corre- 
spondent’s work; were a man to offer himself 
for this department, he would be met by the ed- 
itor of the Dat/y Universe with an “Oh, you /” as 
crushing as that with which Mrs. Lapham meets 
the timid offer of her husband to break the news 
of a blighted love to their daughter. To be sure, 
it used to be claimed by the laly correspondents 





of Newport that “John” could be trusted to de- 
scribe dresses to them—John, the confidential 
head waiter at the Ocean House ; Jolin, the smil- 
ing, the imperturbable, whose mere manner as he 
opened a carriage door determined beyond protest 
the social position of every family ; John, a place 
in whose memory was almost the only thing that 
newly acquired wealth could not purehase—John, 
it was reported, could correctly describe the latest 
toilette. But there was but one John in the uni- 
verse, and he could only dictate these descrip- 
tions, not write out any of his own. For socie- 
ty correspondence, therefore, women control the 
market; and when we think of their temptations, 
their need of money, and their possible ability to 
dress better than Mrs, Croesus if they can only 
make up their minds to accept her surreptitious 
ten-dollar bills, the only wonder is that they keep 
as clean consciences as they do. It is not the 
society women alone who assist in the tempta- 
tion, but hotel-keepers and shop-keepers and rail- 
road presidents and Congressmen combine in the 
allurements, until it sometimes seems as if all 
correspondents might just as well make a trade 
of their puffs, because, whether they do it or not, 
they will be credited with it, all the same. 

I do not make this protest in their behalf so 
strongly as they could, were it discreet, make it 
for themselves. A lady correspondent writes to 
me: “It has been my ill luck to encounter jour- 
nalists indulging in every conceivable meanness, 
sales-women accepting bribes from drummers, 
teachers walking in the ways of the wire-puller, 
and musical women performing the most extraor- 
dinary freaks, and crying, meanwhile, ‘I am a 
lady, I never expected to descend to working,’ 
until it has seemed to me that we of the lower 
classes had no great cause to envy the moral 
sense of the families whom our fathers and grand- 
fathers taught us to respect. If you can convince 
[the community] that decent journalists ask for 
nothing for which they can not pay in money, 
one of them will be very grateful.” The truth is 
that correspondents, like editorial writers, reflect 
the average condition of the world about them, and 
probably rise, at any given time, a little above it. 
There are correspondents of all grades and both 
sexes, and when the community has outgrown the 
craving for cheap gossip and mean puffery, the 
article will cease to be manufactured for want of 
a market. aa. ek 





PRINCESS BEATRICE’S 
WEDDING. 


[From Our Own Corresponpenr. ] 


TS union of Princess Beatrice Mary Victoria 
Fedora, the youngest daughter of the Queen 
of England, with Prince Henry of Battenberg, 
which took place on the 23d of July, is universal- 
ly believed to be a marriage of mutual inclina- 
tion and warm affection. In fact, the Princess 
is very proud of her handsome young bridegroom, 
and does not hesitate to show her innocent glad- 
ness openly in the cirele of relatives and intimate 
friends by whom she has been surrounded and 
cherished from infancy. She was married as 
quietly as may be, like any other English maiden, 
in the parish church of Whippingham, near Os 
borne House, in the Isle of Wight, which is per- 
haps the most beloved of her beautiful country 
homes, in the fairest parts of her mother’s realm. 
This is the first time that the daughter of a 
sovereign has been. wedded at a parish church. 
The preference was given to Whippingham be- 
cause the late Prince Consort personally super- 
intended its restoration, or rather rebuilding, and 
always used to attend service there on Sundays 
when he was at Osborne. He was very fond of 
his youngest little girl, who was scarcely four 
years old when he died, and the bond of love be- 
tween the Queen and Prineess Beatrice has al- 
ways been peculiarly strong on this account. Her 
Majesty is a very sensible mother, and looks well 
after the health of her daughters so long as they 
remain with her. Thick-soled boots with /ow 
heels have been provided for them, warm, quiet 
dresses, without any superabundance of orna- 
ment; and even in the preparation of Princess 
Beatrice’s trousseau the Queen has given special 
and reiterated orders that everything should be 
extremely simple. The chief interest naturally 
centres in the wedding gown, an_ illustration 
of which, from a photograph furnished for the 
purpose, will be found on the first page of our 
present number, This is far plainer than any 
one who has not seen it would imagine, being 
of rich white satin, with a long and graceful 
but entirely untrimmed train. Round the bot- 
tom of the front part of the dress orange 
blossoms with leaves and buds are very beau- 
tifully laid on to the depth of about six inches 
in the centre, and eight or nine at the sides, 
just between the lace and the long train. Not 
one single flower overlaps another, so that the 
effect is good, but there is not even a suspicion 
of overcrowding. The beautiful Honiton point 
lace which covers the front of the dress was that 
worn by the Queen at her own marriage, and is 
lent by her to the Princess. It has never been 
washed or cleaned, but having been kept with 
the greatest care, is perfect and spotless. It is 
really in the form of a round skirt, but for the 
present occasion has been laid on the white satin 
front of the dress, and then turned over and laid 
across again, On the right side there is no orna- 
ment, but on the left there are two bunches of 
orange flowers, myrtle blooms, and white heather, 
with their leaves. The low bodice is pointed 
back and front, very prettily shaped round the 
neck, and trimmed with lace belonging to that on 
the skirt, below it being more orange blossoms, 
myrtle, and white heather, the latter, as the light- 
est und most delicate, being arranged to be up- 
permost, Orange buds are nestled among the 
lace around the bust, and a little cluster of them 
falls over each small lace sleeve. The large 
long Honiton puiut wedding veil is also the one 
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in which the Queen was married, and falls from 
the small orange-flower wreath placed behind a 
tiara of diamonds right over the shoulders and 
the train of the dress. None of the English 
princesses have ever worn their bridal veils fall- 
ing over and concealing their faces. Princess 
Beatrice is a tall, fair, well-proportioned girl, with 
pretty brown hair, and a good, clear, healthy 
complexion, and as she has been out very little in 
society, she retains all the freshness and simpli- 
city of early youth, and this toilette became her 
admirably. 

The dress worn by the Queen herself at the 
wedding was a very beautiful black silk broché 
and grenadine, which has been woven specially 
for her at Lyons. It is as thin and light asa 
black dress can possibly be, and made up over as 
bright-looking a black silk as can be found. 

After returning from the church to Osborne 
House, and receiving the congratulations of their 
friends, the newly married couple drove in an 
open carriage drawn by four horses to Quarr Ab- 
bey, which was lent them by Lady Cochrane for 
the honey-woon. This is a good modern resi- 
dence, built near the site of a splendid old Cister- 
cian foundation, of which only a few broken arches 
and ivy-grown stones remain, It commands lovely 
land- and sea-seapes, is shaded by fine old trees, 
and the gardens and grounds form an earthly par- 
adise when all aglow with summer flowers, con- 
spicuous among which in every part of the ‘* Gar- 
den Isle” are roses, wyrtles, and fuchsias. 

A full description of the elegant trousseau, 
with illustrations of several of the dresses, in- 
cluding the “going-away gown,” froin photo- 
graphs furnished expressly for Harper's Bazar, 
will appear in our next number, which will also 
contain fine pictures of Whippingham Church 
and Quarr Abbey. It will be remembered that 
the woollen costumes of the trousseau, made by 
the Messrs. Redfern, were illustrated in No. 20 of 
our current volume, KE. CLaRKR. 









NEW YORK FASIIONS. 
MORNING DRESSES, WRAPPERS, ETC. 


fPYHE pleasantest négligé morning dress for 
suinmer consists of a skirt and half-long 
sucque called a matinée. The skirt is slightly 
gored in front and in the sides, and is quite full 
behind. The saeque is closely titted in the back, 
but may be straight and loose in front, or else 
partly fitted to the figure by a dart on each side. 
White cambric, cross-barred muslins, and plain 
white linen lawns are used for these suits for 
general wear, and the trimmings are ruffles with 
wrought scalloped edges, or else strong linen 
laces, such as the Medicis lace, the Cluny pat- 
terns of linen thread, and the finer qualities of 
torchon lace. Insertions of linen lace down the 
fronts of the sacque are used, and a double frill 
of the scalloped lace trims the neck aud sleeves. 
At the back of the basque are some pleats laid 
smoothly upon each other, and linen buttons out- 
line the waist and fasten the front of the gar- 
ment, More fanciful matinée dresses for young 
ladies and as parts of trousseaux are of sheer 
mull trimmed with jabots of Valenciennes lace 
in the pretty designs now made by machine to 
copy the hand-made laces. Loops, ends, and 
bows of satin ribbon of some becoming color 
brighten up these dainty dresses. Where warmth 
is required, and for sea-side wear, twilled flannel 
in cream white or pale blue is used for matinée 
suits, and some white wool lace or else rows of 
braid are the trimmings. Many ladies use this 
suit in preference to wrappers of any shape, while 
others find the belt of the skirt objectionable in 
a dress made for lounging. White piqué is also 
made up in this fashion, but the softer fabrics 
that are not easily rumpled are a better choice. 
Wrappers made for comfort in the privacy of 
one’s own room are in the Mother Hubbard shape, 
and are of inexpensive linen lawns, American 
cambrices, or Scotch ginghams, with sprigs, dash- 
es, bars, or stripes of color on a white ground, 
The yoke is tucked lengthwise, and the tlowing 
breadths have tucks or two ruffles of the materi- 
al at the foot; a Byron collar well turned over 
has small tucks on its edges, and the sleeves are 
tucked at the wrists, and edged with a frill. 
These wrappers made of linen lawn are sold in 
the shops for $3, which is much more than they 
need cost if made at home, and two of thein are 
enough in any summer outfit. For those who 
object to full gowns the Mother Hubbards are 
shirred at the waist line in the back, and have 
strings of the material to tie in front. More 
dvessy wrappers are iu the long princesse shapes 
with a Watteau fold from the neck to the foot in 
the back, or else they are cut off around the hips, 
and the skirt is sewed there with an upright 
frill. This design is appropriate for foulard or 
China silk wrappers, or those of surah silk made 
of white, pale blue, or rose pink, and trimmed 
with gathered frills of Oriental lace ; a velvet 
collar, cuffs, and pockets add to the beauty of 
such a gown. The fronts of these wrappers 
hang straight from the throat to the foot, but the 
back is fitted to the figure, and sometimes a belt 
of velvet is added across the back between thie 
under-arm seams. White mull or eambric wrap- 
pers are made with a vest of lengthwise tucks, 
and the middle forms of the back are also tuck- 
ed from the top low down on the tournure; the 
skirt is continuous with the waist in the back, 
and the tucks hold part of the added fullness. 
Embroidered edging iz placed down each side of 
the tucking in front and back, Laces wear so 
badly that sheer embroidery is preferred for the 
trimming. Whole wrappers are now made of the 
all-over embroidered muslins so much used for 
dress waists, yokes, etc. These are of simple 
shapes,usually being a partly fitted sacque extend- 
ed in length to the floor, and worn with or with- 
out a sash ribbon. Those who need wool even 
in summer gowns buy the inexpensive albatross 














and challi goods that may be had for 20 cents a 
yard and upward, and line the waist with the 
thin silesia that is now as light as satteen and 
as pleasant for wearing asasilk lining. Twilled 
flannels of light quality with stripes of china blue 
on white, or of paler blue with pink, make pretty 
wrappers that may be worn all the year round, 
The jersey flannels and those of Shetland wool 
with thick fleece are pretty for warm wrappers 
that have darts and side forms to fit them close 
to the figure; these are pretty in light blue orin 
light red, and ave so firm aud substantial-looking 
that no trimming is needed on them, though 
white wool Jace is sometimes added. 

Dressing sacques are also made of the mus- 
lins that are embroidered all over in patterns of 
sprigs, leaves, and dots or stars. Nainsook and 
cambrie sucques have lengthwise or crosswise 
tucks in front to represent a vest, and are fin- 
ished with embroidery or with frills of Valen- 
ciennes or Oriental lace. For real use white 
Irish linen sacques are made quite loose and of 
the simplest shape, with a row of insertion either 
of Hamburg work or of torchon lace set in all 
around above a wide hem. ‘These have the 
French back, which consists of only two pieces, 
and the fronts have no darts taken in them; the 
sleeves are straight and wide, and these, with the 
Byron collar, have an insertion band for trim- 
ming. White flannel sacques are made up in 
the same way, with wool lace or insertion for 
trimming, and if both the flannel and lave are 
shrunk before making, these sacques can be sent 
to the laundress as often as those of linen, and 
need no special care. 


LAWN TENNIS DRESSES, SCARFS, ETC, 


The tennis dresses made by English tailors ave 
of striped wool of fine and exceedingly light qual- 
ity in stripes of two shades of a color, or with a 
bold stripe of blue or red alternating with white. 
Two stripes of fawn-color or of blue-gray make 
most beautiful dresses. The skirt is laid in full 
kilt pleats all around, and there is a short apron 
with longer back drapery simply hemmed on the 
edges; this is made with the stripes extending 
crosswise in front, but lengthwise in the back, 
The bodice is simply a gathered blouse held by 
a belt, aud provided with a high standing collar 
and plain coat sleeves without any trimming. 
More elegant dresses are made of white wool, 
pale blue, navy blue, or ved, with a pleated skirt 
aud sailor blouse; tue sasli-like drapery is made 
of one of the new tennis scarfs, Uivee yards long, 
of India satin, brocaded with balls and bats in 
colors on a ground to match the wool of the 
dress. The waist has a deep sailor collar, with 
a satin tie to correspond with the scarf. Hand- 
kerchiefs of the soft India satin are used for 
trimming the sailor hats of rough straw so pop- 
ular With Cennis-players, 

Tennis blouses for ladies and children are made 
of the striped flannels used for geutlemen’s shirts, 
and may be worn with any plain dress skirt. 
They have a wide sailor collar, are laced in front, 
and have an elastic band in the hem on the low- 
er edge to draw them in about the waist; the 
blouse droops below the waist, and may be worn 
with or without a sash as the wearer chooses. 
White flannel with narrow stripes of bright blue 
or of seariet, clear gray with polka dots of a gay 
color, plain navy blue and cream white without 
figures, are preferred in these blouses, They are 
found ready made in the furnishing stores in all 
sizes from those for girls of four years up to large 
shapes for ladies, 


SUMMER SHAWLS, 


The favorite summer shawl for the country is 
the cream white India chuddah used in former 
seasons ; this is considered more dressy than the 
coloved chuddahs, but those of scarlet or pale 
blue are liked for a touch of color on cool days, 
while the Quaker gray and dove-colored chud- 
dals are chosen for old ladies. A novelty is 
French chuddah scarfs with stripes brocaded in 
inuia colors and designs on white, black, blue, or 
gray grounds. Thinner gauze shawls with bou- 
rette threads have gold stripes in them alterna- 
ting with bright poppy red, navy blue, light blue, 
black, or white stripes of broader width, These 
are soft and clinging, and may be had in their 
beautiful colors m dilferent sizes, costing from 
$2 50 to $6. Warmer shawls are squares of red, 
blue, or black India cashmere with an inch-wide 
border of caslimere embroidery and narrow fringe. 
For inexpensive shawls a square of fine French 
caslimere used, with two ends ravelled for 
The zephyr and ice wool shawls ure ero- 
cheted in cream white, sky blue, and dull red 
shades, with lace-like borders of the same color 
or in contrast, The shawls worn by those in 
mourning are squares of black India chuddah 
with its zigzag lines, or else of very soft French 
cashmere. 


is 


fringe. 


FANS, 

Gauze fans decorated with painted landscapes 
and mounted on pearl or ebony sticks are the 
dress fans for day and general use, lace fans be- 
ing reserved for evening and full-dress toilettes. 
Ostrich-feather fans are used all summer by eld- 
erly women, and the round feather fans are not 
discarded by young ladies. For every-day use 
are the grenadine fans that imitate those of finer 
gauze, while for church and for travelling are 
pocket fans made with sticks that double, and 
are thus shortened for carrying in the pocket. 
Some of these are covered with plain silk or satin 
or paper, and some are decorated with flower 
painting, flights of birds, and mottoes; they are 
mounted on walnut sticks or on the fragrant violet 
woods. The Canton fans have one side of pow- 
dered gilt paper and the other of silver, while the 
sticks are very slender and of fine mottled wood. 
The gold fans of paper are handsome with sticks 
of red lacquered wood, or else with ebonized 
sticks; some of these have flower decorations, 
and others have Chinese figures upon them. The 
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Ning-po fans of braided straw are large and beau- 

tifully finished. Large palm-leaf fans with an 

ivory handle, on which is tied a cord with tassel, 

are chosen in preference to those decorated with 

the sunflowers and ribbon bows seeu last year. 
SHOES. 

Low shoes are more worn out-of-doors than 
they have been in any previous summer. Patent- 
leather is much used for these low walking shoes, 
notwithstanding that it cracks easily and draws 
unpleasantly on the feet. Sometimes only the 
toes or vamps are of the glossy patent-leather, 
while the uppers are of kid. The toes are me- 
dium round, and the shoe laces on the instep ; 
the heels may be in the low common-sense shape, 
or else medium high; the soles are as thick as 
those of summer boots. For the house the sailor 
tie—or slipper tie, as many ladies call it—is made 
of patent-leather or of French kid, or else of both 


| 
| 


together ; this is a very low shoe, with the tongue | 


passed under flaps from the sides, that are tied 
together through merely two eyelet-holes. They 
are usually lined throughout with black kid, or 
else with dark blue or red, instead of the white 
kid lining which is so soon stained by colored 
stockings. Slippers of bronze kid are in great fa- 
vor for dress, and have gilt beading on the toes, 
with sometimes a ribbon tied over the instep, or 
else attached to the back, and coming forward, 
Black French kid slippers have jet beads set on 
in diamond-shaped decorations on the toes. The 
Louis Quinze heel, high and set far under the sole, 
is entirely out of fashion. Buttoned boots for 
walking shoes remain in favor, made entirely of 
French kid, or with cloth tops and kid foxing; 
still others have patent-leather tips. The Eng 
lish walking shoes, with bruad soles and low broad 
heels, either laced in front or buttoned on the 
side, are commended for service, and to those who 
have tender feet. Lawn-tennis shoes of canvas, 
with rubber soles, are shown in low shapes, aud 
also in high boots laced in front; old-fashioned 
prunella, either black or tan, with goat-skin fox- 
ing, is also used for tennis shoes. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 





ARrnoup, ConstaB_k, & Co. , Lorn & Taytor; Rep- | 


FERN ; StTkKN Brotuers; and E.J Denning & Co 





PERSONAL. 

Mr. James C. Carter, of New York, delivered 
an eloquent oration at the Niagara Falls cele- 
bration lust week, Prominent persons from all 
parts of the country witnessed this celebration, 
and it is believed justly that Niagara will now 
begin to regain its lost popularity. In the watech- 
ful care of the State it will exist for the people, 
not for a handtul of speculators. 

—Madame Patti made her tirst appearance as 
Carmen in London a few nights ago. The chur- 


acter attracted her, probably, as it might attract | 


an actress, Hot as it might attract a vocalist, 
since the music of Carmen is Loo low for a voice 
like Madame Parti’s. However that may be, 
her success as Carmen seems to have been in the 
main positive and brilliant. 

P.S8. GILMOkg, the well-known band 
muster, was directing his Orchestra at Manhat- 
tan Beach two Sundays ago, a cannon shot an- 
nounced that his mother was being buried. Mr. 
GILMORE had been devoted to his mother, aud 
her death bad caused him profound grief, but 


—As Mr. 


his duties kept him away from the grave at the | 


moment of her burial. The orchestra played 
** Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and Mr. GiLMone 
watebed them manfully through what le lim- 
self described as a“ fog of tears.”’ 

—Somebody who knows says: ** Where grass 
does not flourish well, on poor soil or under 
shade, ivy beds offer beautiful greenness, reliev- 
ing the summer hue of a lawn. 
surrounded by shallow rims of osier-work, like 
wide baskets, ure planted with Lrish ivy, pegged 
down—or scrolls are set with it—which soon 
covers the ground with its dark leaves and ten- 
der shoots. A basket of ivy with white bedding 
roses in the centre, and border of pale pansies 
or white heliotrope outside the rim, does weil 
in shade, and keeps green Lbrough long drought, 
when grass fades. 

—As Lord BEACONSFIELD was nol a Jew by 
profession, Baron RoruscHILp must be called 
the first English llebrew peer. 

—This is the latest from MaTTHEW ARNOLD, 
and quite in his vein: ‘Our middle classes, the 
great Philistine power, have no perception of 
our real relation to the world abroad; no clew, 
apparently, for guidance, wherever that altract- 
ive and ever victorious rhetorician, who is the 
minister of their choice, may take them, except 
the formula of that submissive avimial which cur- 
ried the prophet Baku.” 

—The marriage of Mr. THoeopore FRELING- 
HUYSEN and Miss ALIce CoaTus has been ar- 
ranged definitely for some day in August. 

—Miss Brannon, the popular English novel- 
ist, labors energetically President of the 
Children’s Country Week Socicty in London— 
an institution which is not unlike our own Fresh- 
air Fund enterprise. 

—An American visitor to that bothered mon- 
arch, the Khedive of Egypt, was agreeably iim- 
pressed by his appearance and manner, The 
Khedive, who is somewhat short and stout, wore 
a black frock-coat, while vest, giayish trousers, 
and neat morocco shoes. His linen was spot- 
less, and his shirt front was ornamented with 
three simple gold studs. There was no con- 
spicuous jewelry on his person. His dark, lux- 
uriant hair was carefully arranged, and his full 
beard was closely trimmed. Altogether, with 
his rich brown complexion, his expressive eyes, 
and his striking features, he struck his American 
Visitor as uw remarkably well-dressed aud hand- 
some man. 

—The kind of annoyance that General GRANT 
is often subject to, while he sits on the porch 
of Mr. Drexe.’s house at Mount MeGreyor, is 
shown in the following incident, which occurred 
the other day. General Grant, feeling much 


us 





better than usual, had come out for a morning | 


airing, When he was accosted by an oldish man, 
a stranger, who had run up the steps to greet 
him. He seized one of the invalid’s hands and 
shook it heartily. The General, not without 
difficulty, drew his hand away, and wrote on u 
pad, ‘‘ My physicians forbid me to talk.”” Bat 
the visitor replied, beamingly, ** Tuat’s ull right; 
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I'll do the talking.’’ He pulled up a chair, sat 
duwn, and would have begun a long conversa- 
tion if the Geveral had not arisen and goue into 
the house. ‘Then the intruder, with the slip of 
pauper from the invalid’s pad in his grasp, li r- 
ried away. The effect of this ex perience ou Geu- 
eral GRANT was, naturally, distressing 

—A dramatic version of the late Mr. Hugh 
Conway’s popular novel, Dark Days, will be pro- 
duced at one of Lhe London theatres in Septem- 

er. 

—At Milazzo, only a few days ago, Prince 
CAMPERCAL&E, WhO lad just arrived from Paler- 
mo, hired a cab, and ordered the couchman to 
drive him to the baths. The insolent manners 
of this coucuiman annoyed the Prince, who coun- 
selled lim to behave himself. The man, enraged 
by this good advice, struck at the Prince, whe 
drew a revolver, levelled it at the coachman, and 
lired. The ball, oddly enough, struck the couch- 
man’s brother, who was coming to the rescue of 
the fellow with a drawn knife. Then 
CAMPERCALE fired a second shot, and wounded 
his tirst assailant. As the Princeis well known, 

ited considerable gossip 


Prince 


this incident has ex« xg 

The late Prince Freperick CHanr.es had a 
Valet who affected to treat him with all the for- 
mality and respect of ceremonial etiquette. The 
Prince informed him one day that this exageer- 
ated homage was unnecessary save on greal oc- 
casious. Shortly afterward the Prince's sun, 
LEOPOLD, arrived at the castle of Glienicke, and 
inquired of the same vaiet, ‘Is my mother visi- 
ble?’ ‘To which the astute servant replied, with 
easy familiarity : , my friend; only papa is 
here.’ The young Prince regarded the man 
With astonishment, and murmured, * Papal the 
fool is drunk.’ ‘ Not atall,’’ rejoined the valet, 
Who applied this remark to his master; “ his 
Highness is only slightly affected.” 

At the ball given recently in London by 
Baroness ROTHSCHILD the ladies wore gowns of 
either gray, black, or white material, the court 
being now in mourning. The effect, though 
sombre, was peculiar and not without richness. 

—Dr. Sewakp Wess and Mr. Hanny CANNON 
have broken the lethargy of Burlington, Ver- 
mont, during the last few weeks with dances, 
garden parties, and tennis. Burlington is easily 
reached from Newport or Saratoga, and many 
Visitors to those places run up occasionally to 
the pleasant town on Lake Champlain. Mr. Le 
GRAND CANNON’S country house at Burlington 
overlooks the town from a bluff, and is a large, 
old-fashioned mansion surrounded by superb 
grounds 

—Mr. James Russett Lowey has shown his 
appreciation of Harvard effectually by present- 
ing to its library several hundred valuable works 
in foreign languages. 

—This is a gay season at Old Point Comfort, 
Last week there were more than a thousand per- 
sons at the Hygeia. 

—The Duchess of Magenta’s daughter, Mlle. 
De McMauon, will be married shortly to the 
Comte de Cambacéreés, un officer of artillery in 
the French army. 

—The celebrated Country Club, of Boston, bas 
been remarkably successful from the start. It 
occupies a large frame house, five miles from 
Boston, which is surrounded by ninety-six acres 
of land. The club is managed by three stewards 
—two Englishmen and one American. 

—The ancient church at Stratford-on-Avon, 
where the bones of SHAKESPEAKE are interred, 
is in adilapidated condition. It can be repaired 
decently for about sixty thousand dollars, and a 
public subseription has been started by the Rey. 
Antuur HopGson, Men and women in all parts 
of the world ought to be proud to help this sub- 
scription, 

The Spectator says of HuGo: ‘It is mis- 
leading to regard him under 
pects of poet, satirist, and romancier ; he was ¢ 
ways all three at once. He can not write a few 
strophes on a sleeping child without a note of 
indignation at the oppressor; whether he sings 
of the winds, or of the sea, or of the woods at 
night, the theme that is always in his mind is 
murmured in the harmonies of his song.” 

—Mr. AuGustus St. Gaupens, the distin- 
guished American sculptor, has gone for a visit 
of four months to Windsor, Vermont. 

Professor HUXLEY’Ss pension from the Brit- 
ish government will amount to al least £1200 a 
year. 

—The Tribune says very justly of the new Pre- 
sident of Cornell University, Mr. CHARLES KEN- 
DALL ADAMS: ‘He brings from Michigan Uni- 
versity an established reputation for learning, 
culture, judgment, and discretion. But hitherto 
his work has been chiefly in the class-room and 
the study, and his talents for administration 
must now be tested on a large scale for the first 
time. He is fortunate in the circumstance that 
he was the first choice of a large majority of the 
trustees, upon whose firm support in the per- 
plexities of his new position le may contidently 
rely.’ It is well known that Mr. ANDrew D. 
Wute, whom Mr. AvAMs succeeded, regards the 
latter as aman of decided administrative ability. 

—Mr. WuItTier is one out of three or four 
men still alive who signed the antislavery procla- 
mation of 1835. 

—Miss MInNige Hack is now spoken of in Ger- 
many as the Imperial Chamber Singer—an hon- 
orary title conferred upon her by the Emperor, 

—Mr. Joun T. RayMOND makes a habit of 
ealling nearly every one “ Judge,” because this 
is so much easier than trying to remember 
buames, 

—Miss LONGFELLOW 








the separate as- 





and Mrs. ALEXANDER 
AGASSIZ have opened a subscription at Cam- 
bridge tor the buying the estate 
where the classes of the Harvard “ Anuex” now 
mect. 

—It is suid that Mr. Witt1am H. VANDERBILT 
eats very frugally, and drinks no liquors of any 
kind. Mr. Jay GOULD is also kuown as a frugal 
liver. 

Ropert WaALPOoLe’s old residence, Hough- 
ton, where he entertained hundreds of distin- 
guished and royal persons, is to be sold in the 
public market 

Women in France have every reason to be 
gratified over the result of Madame Nitsson’s 
Jawsuit against her late husband’s relatives. 
Madame NiLsson had loaned a large sum of her 
money to her husband, and this went into the 
hands of the Rouzeaups. Madame NILSSON 
claimed it, and they refused to return it, on the 
ground that a woman’s property belongs to her 
husband. Once upon a time this position would 
have been sustained by law. But the old usages 
prevail as little in France as they do here. Mas 
dame NILSSON got ler mouey, 
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Dressing Sacqvue For Girt FROM 13 TO 
15 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIV., Figs. 52-4 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Cuitpren’s Hose 
For description see Supplement. 
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Nicgut-Gown ¥or CHILD FROM 2 TO 
4 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 





Drawers For Girt FROM 5 TO 7 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
meut, No, XV., Figs. 55 and 56. 


TREASURES AT HATFIELD HOUSE. 


“© ages past, O years afar, 
What whisperings thou dost bring! 
What tales of treasures heaped.... 
And life's brief spell!” 


F treasures in Hatfield House there seems literally to be no end. 

Months of earnest study could only suffice to make bare ac- 

quaintance with the rare and exquisite collection enriching every 
room. 

This grand ancestral home is palatial in the number and size of 
its apartments. Think, O ye modest out-reachers for home com- 
fort, of “a winter drawing-room sixty feet in length, with a width 
of nearly thirty feet” ! consider for a moment what would be re- 
quired for essential heat and light, even for one evening, and then 
on and on through a long frost-biting season of months ! 

The carpet for this expanse of elegance is described as being 
“one mass of color.” The design dates back to the Elizabethan 
period, and was wrought out in gold and blue, scarlet and brown ; 
chairs in which one might easily quite sink away, so deep and so 
luxuriously soft are they, have coverings of velvet, the crimson 
tint deep as the heart of a rose. The six gilt chandeliers are of 
Elizabethan pattern ; the immense antique fire-dogs are silvered; the 
massive folding-doors present a face of polished oak, but the pan- 
els are “ picked out” work, having much ornamentation in gold. 

In a quaint old-fashioned glass case one may see a hat once 
worn, at some gay féte, doubtless, by England’s Virgin Queen, and 


Fig. 1.—Monocram ror Linen 
Cross Sritcn Emprorery. 


Petticoat For Girt From 3 To 5 
YEARS OLD. 





o. VL, Figs. 18 and 19. 





Suirt ror Boy rrom 11 to 13 Years OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 
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CuEMIsE ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVL, Fig. 57. 


Drawers For Girt FRoM 12 
To 14 YKARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. 11., Figs. 6 and 7. 


To 9 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIIL, Figs. 24 and 25. 












CuemiseE ror Girt From 13 To 15 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 16 and 17. 
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CHEMISE For Girt From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 28 and 29. 
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Fig. 2.—Monoeram For LINEN. 
Cross Strrca EMBROIDERY. 


Crocuet Woo..en Suip ror Cxitp 
FROM 2 TO 3 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, Unper-Waltst For GIRL FROM 7 For pattern ont Ceontemen see Supplement, 
N 





Nigut-Suirt ror Boy rrom 9 To 11 YERARS OLD. 
For pattern and eae see Supplement, No. XIIL, 
Nigs. 46-51. 











Nicut-Gown For Girt From 11 To 13 
YRARS OLD 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. X11, Figs. 40-45. 
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~ Figs. 3 and 4.—Cnttpren’s Hoss. 
For description see Supplement. 


. VII., Fig. 20-23. 














Nicat-Gown For Girt From 5 To 7 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. 1V., Figs. 12-15. 





Drawers ror Boy rrom 11 10 13 
YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. III., Figs. 8-11. 


the veritable “yellow silk stockings” humbly presented to her Ma- 
jesty by her most wise and worshipful subject Sir Thomas Gresham, 
and, tradition hath it, the first silken hosiery seen in England. 
Also this grand winter drawing-room hath other royal gauds—a 
watch and walking-stick once sported by King James the First. 

Of “state bedrooms” located in the eastern wing, none creates 
greater interest than that known as “‘ King James’s sleeping apart- 
ment.” The ceiling of this imperial lodging-room “is painted in 
compartments,” containing shields, and “ repeating again and again 
the lion of England and the golden lilies of France.” 

Many of these grand state bed-chambers are rich in oaken cab- 
inets, superbly carved and faced with Spanish leather; in that. 
chronicled as “the Cromwell room” there is almost an excess of 
elaborate ornamentation, both in carving and gilding. 

In the Yew Room, so called because panelled in that beautiful 
wood, is a portrait of Queen Elizabeth by that famous man and 
wonderful painter Frederick Zucchero. It is known as “the 
Rainbow Picture.” The Virgin Queen holds in her right hand a 
rainbow, and upon her left hand and arm a serpent is coiled. 
Though of rich material, her dress presents a strangely “ stiff and 
repellent appearance, and is dotted with eyes and ears.” Peacocks’ 
wings and feathers form the background of this royal apparelment. 
The queer conceit, the combination of stiffness and richness of 
fabric, is far from agreeable, even when we recognize the artistic 
skill displayed. 

Harmoniously, as we should say, “the oaken chairs with cover- 
ings of Spanish leather” are far more magnificent than restful. 
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FIRST PERSON SINGULAR.* 


By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Avutnor or “A Lire’s Atonement,” “ Vat Stranger,” 
“Hearts,” “A Mover. Farner,” ero, 
CHAPTER VIL. 

“ A N odd little fancy dropped into my mind 

last night, Lucy,” said Farley to his wife 
on the morning after this episode. “I took a 
liking to it when I saw it, but it fell into some 
furrow or cranny of the mind, and I forgot it. 
But lo and behold it is here again this morn- 
ing, a seed grown into a tree, as swiftly and 
strangely as Jonah’s gourd. And lest like Jonah’s 
gourd it should perish as quickly as it rose, I go 
to shelter it with leaves of paper, and to nourish 
it with ink, and to dig about it with a quill. My 
idle days are over for a 
time. Ihave found a new 
book, my dear. Run away 
and play, and take the boy 
with you, there’s a good 
girl. I must set to work 
and garden my gourd at 
once.” 

In obedience to this re- 
quest Lucy gathered to- 
gether certain articles of 
needle-work, and strolled 
away to the woods, with 
the boy careering about 
her like a young puppy. 
The little dell her husband 
had a day or two before 
maligned on canvas was 
her favorite place, and she 
sat down there beneath the 
moss-grown rock, on the 
gnarled trunk of the old 
tree, and with her unheed- 
ed work in her fingers lay 
back against the rock, and 
dreamed with her pretty 
brown eyes wide open. 
The boy wandered hither 
and thither, but made 
short excursions only, be- 
ing warned by his late dis- 
aster, and now and then 
cautioned by his mother’s 
voice. 

It was Austin Farley’s 
fixed and settled belief 
that he had been blessed 
with the sweetest, the most 
charming, and most beau- 
tiful woman in the world. 
It was the belief of Mrs. 
Austin Farley, the unalter- 
able faith and rooted sure 
ty of her heart, that she 
had been blessed with the 
wisest, the handsomest,and 
most generally gifted of 
men, This mutual cer 
tainty kept them happy, 
and did harm to nobody. 

She had suffered, and 
her face in repose had a 

look of resignation and 
sadness, even when she 
was at her happiest. As 
she sat with her forgotten 
work dropped upon her lap 
between her loosened fin- 
gers she dreamed (and with 
her this was always a mat- 
ter of course) of her hus- 
band, At one time he was 
courting her again, and at 
another time they were 
only just married, and were 
suddenly bitterly poor, and 
he was ill and she was nurs- 
ing him, and at yet another 
time the reviewers were 
beginning to find him out. 
And now they were all in 
full ery about him. He 
was recognized, he was 
great, he was famous. He 
was going to be greater and 
more famous yet, and the 
wifely heart grew so ten- 
der and warm with these 
thoughts that a tear or two 
welled into her soft eyes, 
and she brushed them 
away with her hand. 

She was not the paragon 
of charms her husband 
thought her, but she was 
very pretty and sweet for 
all that, and what with her 
wistful face and eyes and 
the sudden tears, she made 
a deep impression upon two 
young people, who, themselves as yet unseen, had 
been looking at her for the last quarter of a 
minute or thereabouts, They stood upon the path 
with its carpet of fir needles down which Dobroski 
had passed on the day of the little domestic picnic 
in the dell, and their steps had been noiseless even 
to themselves. Their tongues had been noiseless 
also, because one of them had been drinking in 
with all her heart the beauty of the exquisite day, 
and the other had been drinking in with all his 
heart a beauty of a different order. They were 
each disposed to sentiment and quiet, though for 
widely different reasons. 

So when they came upon what Angela knew to 
be the very jewel of all the leafy and sun-dappled 
setting in which they moved, she did no more 
than wave a hand toward it, and then stood still 
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and gazed. Maskelyne looked also, and they both 
saw a pretty and girlish-looking woman, who, 
when they had time to see how nicely she helped 
out the picture, began tocry. At this they looked 
at each other in a little pity and shame, such as 
sensitive young people would be likely to feel at 
having surprised a stranger in like circumstances, 
and stole rather guiltily away. They had gone 
but a yard or two, though they were already out 
of sight of the mournful-seeming lady, when they 
became aware of a boy, who stood upon the path 
with his feet planted wide apart, and his hands 
upon his hips, and regarded them with blue eyes 
of unusual inquiring solemnity. He was dressed 
in a sailor costume of blue and white, and wore 
a sailor hat perched at the back of his golden 
head, like a blue halo. 

“Oh, what a beautiful child!” cried Angela, 
dropping down on the carpet of fir needles on 
one knee, and holding out both hands to him. 
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A BEAUTIFUL CHILD! CRIED ANGELA, DROPPING DOWN ON THE CARPET OF FIR NEEDLES ON ONE 





“Do come and kiss me,” said Angela, appeal- 
ingly. 

“No,” said the young stoic; “ that is papa’s.” 
This reiteration was so profoundly serious that 
its gravity robbed it of impoliteness. 

“You beautiful child!” cried the girl, rising 
and advancing toward him with intent to embrace 
him. ‘“ What is your name ?” 

“ Austin Farley,” said the boy, retiring to es- 
cape her embraces; “that is papa’s.” 

Angela and Maskelyne looked at each other in 
an almost startled way. 

“TI believe the boy’s right,” said Maskelyne, 
“and that the book is papa’s. When I was in 
London I talked about it—everybody talked about 
it—and somebody told me the author was taking 
a holiday in the Ardennes.” 

“This is a charming adventure,” Angela said. 
“But it is too nice to be true, What is papa’s 
name, dear ?” 








and opened the book at an illustration. The 
mother looked, and recognized her husband’s 
latest work, and blushed again for pleasure. 
When she saw the name of Austin Farley in the 
publishers’ column in the newspapers, she was de- 
lighted ; when she saw any of that recently popu- 
lar writer’s works on a railway book-stall, she was 
delighted ; and when by accident she saw a stran 
ger reading him the sight was one of the plea 
santest in the world to her. 

“T beg your pardon,” said Angela, impulsive 
ly. “Are you Mrs. Austin Farley ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Mrs. Austin Farley, in slight 
surprise ; 

“Then,” said Angela, “ 
and the book is papa’s 


the little boy is right 
It is Fire flies big Then 
following on impetuosity came shyness, and as she 
held out the book in both hands she blushed, to 
Maskelyne’s mind, divinely 
“That is one of my husband’s books,” said 
Lucy. Neither she nor An 
gela was quite at ease, but 


each was agreeably dis 





KNEE, AND HOLDING OUT BOTH HANDS TO HIM.” 


One of the hands held a book, which she had for- 
gotten, ‘Come to me, my pretty boy,” she said 
in French. 

The boy took no notice of this invitation, but 
looked alternately from Angela to the book, and 
from the book to Angela. 

“That is papa’s,” he said at last, indicating the 
volume. 

“Oh,” said Angela, smiling at him, “you are 
English, Come to me. Won't you come to me, 
and give me a kiss ?” 

Maskelyne, standing behind her and observing 
that the boy. made no answer to this delightful 
overture, shook his head with drooping eyelids, 
and whispered silently, “ Insensate infant.” 

“That is papa’s,” said Master Austin, refusing 
to be led from his point by blandishment. 

“Papa has one just like it,” said Maskelyne. 
“T have one just like it, too.” 





“ Austin,” the boy answered, and came to the 
charge again: “That is papa’s.” 

Now the mother had just wiped away her hap- 
py tears when she first heard voices, and at this 
point she came upon the party of three. The 
elders were too interested in the child to notice 
her, but the young Austin saw approaching jus- 
tice in her, and sang out, lustily, “Mamma, look 
here; this is papa’s.” He laid hands upon the 
book, 

She approached, smiling, and blushing some- 
what, and drew him gently away. 

‘“* No, dear,” she told him; “ that is like one of 
papa’s books, perhaps, but it belongs to some one 
else. He is only a child yet,” she said to Maske- 
lyne, with shy apology. 

“ Look at the picture, mamma,” cried little Aus- 
tin, eagerly—“ look at the picture; it’s papa’s.” 

One of Angela’s fingers lay between the pages, 





turbed To the girl, who 
had seen nothing of the 
world, it was an adventure 
to meet the wife of an 
author, and she surround 
ed the author himself with 
a cloud of glory in her own 
fancy. To the wife the 
husband’s authorship was 
such a pride and wonder 
that it never ceased to flat- 
ter her. 

“T hope,” said Angela, 
“that you won’t think me 
impudent. I could not 
help asking you your name 
I asked your little boy 
his name, and he had just 
told me, One asks the 
names of children,” she 
concluded, almost pathet 
ically 

“T have the pleasure to 
be known to one of Mi: 
Farley’s friends,” said 
Maskelyne—* a Mi Fra- 
ser, a politician : 

“Mr. Fraser is staying 
at Janenne,” said Luey. 

“Tf your husband will 
permit the intrusion of a 
stranger, madam, I will ask 
Mr. Fraser to present me 
I should esteem it a privi- 
lege to meet a man who 
has given so much innocent 
delight to so many thou 
I should 
be proud, madam, to be al 
lowed to thank him in my 
own behalf.” ; 

To this speech, delivered 
with a soft, slow gravity 
from behind a hand which 
continually 


sands of people 


caressed the 
speaker’s mustache, Lucy 
could return no answer be 
youd a murmur of accept 
ance and an inclination of 
the head, and Maskelyne 
and Angela walked on. he 
a little in the rear. Then 
the wife would fain have 
run with this piece of news 
to her husband, and have 
served up hot the new proof 
of his fame, but the thought 
that he was busy gave her 
time to cool, and even to 


f 


become ashamed of lei 
self 

“We must rise to the 
dignity of ou position, 
darling,” she said to the 
boy. “We must remem 
ber. Oh!” she went on to 


herself, “ lam not fit to be 
a great man’s wife. Why 
should I tremble and blush 
when somebody says that 
Austin has given innocent 
delight to thousands of 
people ? It is true, and 
they can say nothing too 
good of him, but I feel as 
if they were pr 1ising me 
when they praise him, and 
as if I didn’t deserve it. I 
don’t know how I dare to 
be so happy.” 

With this she fell to 
hugging little Austin, and 
then they took to gathering 
wild flowers, and waged 
mimie war with them, pelt 
ing each other from behind 
trees, and racing hither and 
thither like a pair of wild creatures, until beth 
were hot and tired. Then she smoothed the 
boy’s ruffed garments and her own, and walked 


| demurely back to the village, with the adventure 


of the morning in her mind all the way. 

When Angela and Maskelyne came out upon 
the highway, as they did, within two or three 
hundred yards of the spot at which they had 
parted with Mrs. Farley, they found the Major 
with the carriage. 

“You have taken your time, young people,” 
said he. It was upon his suggestion that Angela 
had led Maskelyne through a brief stretch of the 
wood, whilst the Major himself drove slowly along 
the highway, and he had scarcely dispatched them 
when he became a little sore with himself for 
having done so. “ Young Maskelyne doesn’t smell 
of petroleum,” he had said to himself, “ though he 
gets his money by it, and if he takes a fancy to 
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the girl he’s welcome to her if she cares to take 
him, but I don’t want to look as if I were shying 
her at his head. She’s got forty thousand pounds 
of her own, by George, and though that isn’t much 
to Maskelyne, it’s quite enough to make her com- 
fortable, and to bring her a very decent match at 
home. I’m such a blunder-headed fellow. ‘Go 
and show Maskelyne the woods?’ Confound it 
all, it’s like saying, ‘Go and give the fellow a 
chance to get spooney.’ I'd cut my throat if I 
thought he thought so. But the fact was I nev 
er thought about it. Never gave it a thought at 
all. Nota solitary thought.” 

Now the fact was that Major Butler had given 
this partiqular mancenvre a good deal of thought, 
and from Houfoy to Janenne he had turned this 
brilkant idea over in his mind. “Give the young 
people a chanee,” the Major had said to himself. 
And it was not until the chance had actually been 
given that it had begun to appear to him that 
Maskelyne might recognize it as a gift. So then 
Major Butler professed to himself urgently—with 
what sort of advantage it might be difficult to 
say—that he had done this thing without thought 
and upon impulse. When a gentleman sticks to 
a statement you are inclined to think doubtful, 
and actually pledges you his own authority for it, 
vou must believe him, or at least look as if vou 
believed him. The Major did not actually believe 
the Major, but he did his best to pretend he did, 
and the Major who was disbelieved was perfect- 
ly aware of it, and yet feigned an almost swagee! 
ing confidence in the unbelieving Major’s credit 
of him. 

“ You have taken your time, young people,” he 
said, when he had quite made up his mind that 
he himself was not responsible for their being to- 
gether, and was fully prepared to rebut any pos- 
sible accusations that might avise in Maskelyne’s 
mind against him. 

“We have had an adventure,” answered An- 
gela, gayly, as she stood in the road below the 
carriage, holding the book on high with one hand. 
“You have read this book, uncle? Fire-flies.” 

“T've tried to read it,” returned her uncle, 
“but I ean’t. Can’t make head or tail of it.” 

“ Now that is very unkind of you,” said Angela. 
“T don’t care to relate our little history after 
that.” She entered the carriage, and signed to 
Maskelyne to follow. The Major turned round 
on the driver’s seat to look at her. 

“What has my liking Fire-flies to do with 
your adventure ?” he asked. 

“We met a little boy in the wood,” began An- 
gela, and then with sudden ardor clasped her 
hands. “The most beautiful child—wasn’t he, 
Mr. Maskelyne, the loveliest child you ever saw 2” 

“Nice boy,” said Maskelyne. 

“Oh,” said Angela. “You are resolved to 
damp me together. The boy was as beautiful as 
the book.” 

“ Nicest boy I ever saw,” said Maskelyne, soft- 
ly and slowly, as if it were what he had meant to 
add if time had been given him. 

“That is better.” She turned upon him with 
asmile. “He stood holt-upright in the path be- 
fore us, and claimed this book. ‘That is papa’s,’ 
he said, And it turned out that it actually was 
papa’s, for he is the son of the author. His mo- 
ther came up whilst we were talking with the 
child: such a pretty, gentle, shy litthke woman.” 

“ Ah,” said the Major, vaguely. “ Very inter- 
esting indeed.” He was a man of penetration, 
and could see that he was expected to be inter- 
ested, though for the life of him he could not 
tell why. But Angela was given to enthusiasms 
aboat all manner of things—bonnets and books 
and what not. It was the way with girls, the 
Major said, in his superior masculine mind. He 
did not go through the world without philoso- 
phizing in his own manner—few people do ; and it 
emphasized the difference to his mind which ex- 
isted between the sexes to remember how keen 
he himself had been at Angela’s age on the 
chances of the Derby. He had a biggish book 
on the Derby now, and the great event was grow- 
ing near, so that the contrast came natural to 
him. 

“You must get to know them, uncle,” said An- 
gela, “and we must ask them to dinner.” This 
was decisive, but she added, “ If they will come,” 
in a tove bordering on despondency. Major But- 
ler touched the horses lightly with his whip, and 
they started. “I have felt quite guilty,” said 
Angela, turning upon Maskelyne, “ ever since we 
came by accident upon Mrs. Farley in the wood.” 

“So have I,” said Maskelyne. 

“Poor little thing!’ pursued Angela, looking 
sadly at her companion. 

“ Meaning me ¥” inquired Maskelyne, with pro- 
found melancholy in his eves. Angela laughed 
with sudden merriment—a most bewitching 
laugh, so mellow, musical, and full of mirth— 
and Maskelyne’s face was as suddenly flooded 
with light as if the actual overflow of her merri- 
ment had gone over it. “ Not meaning me?” he 
said, with a return to solemnity as sudden as his 
smile. 

“You mentioned Mr. Fraser just now,” said 
Angela. “ Mr. Fraser was the gentleman who 
spoke to you at Janenne.” 

“That was Mr. Fraser,” returned Maskelyne. 
“He is the most pleasing man I know,” 

“ Really?” There was so much surprise in the 
tone that to her own sensitive ears the girl seem- 
ed to have expressed some disdain of Mr. Fraser. 
“ My first impression of him was not favorable,” 
she went on; “but first impressions are so often 
wrong.” 

“He is to me the most charming of compan- 
ions. I am not often so contented as when I am 
in Fraser's society. I don’t know whether every- 
body would be likely to enjoy him as I do. I 
fanev not,” 

“What is his peculiar flavor, Mr. Maskelyne $” 

“Tt is the Fraser flavor, Miss Butler. There is 
nothing like it.” 

“ But the quality?” said Angela. “If it is so 
distinctive, surely it can be classified.” 
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“Would you allow me to introduce him, since 
he is here? I can’t guarantee that you will like 
him. Some people do not.” 

“He is a Home Ruler?” asked Angela. 
uncle is so strong a Conservative! He would 
scarcely like to receive a Home Ruler. I like to 
see people of all sorts of opinions, and to talk 
with them, or hear them talk, and so to see if 
they are in earnest, and to know what they mean. 
I should like to live in the world, the real world, 
and to see and know everybody of note. I should 
like to know poets and soldiers, and statesmen 
and artists; and, apropos, I should like to know 
Mr. Farley. It would be no more than polite, 
since we are residents here, and he a visitor, if 
my uncle and I were to call upon him and Mrs. 
Farley; but Iam a little afraid of that prospect.” 

“T don’t know,” said Maskelyne; “I have seen 
the literary lion in his lair at Boston. He was 
never very terrible.” 

“He may be busy,” said Angela. “He may 
be here to write, and perhaps will be sorry to 
have his work broken in upon. But if he is not 
busy, and is accessible, I should so much like to 
meet him. Will you find out for me? Then we 
might call afterward, perhaps, and ask him to 
dine.” 

“T will walk back this afternoon,” said Maske- 
lyne, “and find Fraser, They may be staying at 
the same hotel, and, if so, they will have met al- 
ready.” 

This promise was obviously so gratifying to 
Angela that it pleased the voung man himself to 
carry it into effect, even although it took him out 
of her presence for a time, and although he found 
himself more and more hungry for her society. 
He thought about her all the way as he walked, 
and found thinking of her almost as pleasant as 
seeing her, she came so near to him in his fan- 
cies, 

“She wants to see the world,” he said. “ Well, 
I could show her the world. Dollars go far 
enough for that on this side of the water. They 
go pretty far at home, but they go all the way 
here, and I have few ties enongh to draw me back 
West again. The old people buried, the cousins 
intriguing and humbugging and pretending, and 
Mother Vergold so bent on having the dollars 
for one of the five girls that she’s ready to hunt 
me from the north pole to Tierra del Fuego. Then 
she’d like to see America again, even if I wanted 
to go over, and a man that’s married is a man 
that’s saved—from Mother Vergold.” 

He thought in this way to keep his more seri- 
ous and profounder thoughts at arm’s-length 
from him, but he had come to a time when if a 
man is to have any serious thouglits at all they 
are likeliest to assail him, He had never been 
anything but a fldneur and a wanderer. The life 
had contented him, for he had an excellent tem- 
per and excellent health; he liked people and 
people liked him. As for money, he had always 
had more than he wanted, and perhaps more than 
he actually eared to know. Lis grandfather and 
father had lived in the chrysalis stage in order 
that he might be a butterfly. The butterfly life 
had been altogether pleasing until quite lately, 
but now at six-and-twenty he was for the -first 
time in his life seriously in love, and that is a 
condition which awakes all sorts of sleeping qual- 
ities and discovers all sorts of hidden purposes 
in a young man’s nature, if the young man hap- 
pens to have any good in him at all. We have 
brought our upward growth to this at least, that 
love is no longer a passion merely, but an educa- 
tion. Whatever flowers of goodness can find 
nourishment in the soil of a young man’s nature, 
choose the opening of love as their best time for 
blooming. 

“[ am only living in a sort of gilded trough, 
after all,” he told himself. “What am I good 
for? What do Ido? Have I any right to ask 
a girl like that to live in the trough as well ? 
Full of enthusiasm, full of goodness, a girl to 
brighten and bless any section of the world she 
shines on. I could ask her to share a purpose if 
I had one, but I can’t ask her, I dare not ask her, 
to share a mere purposeless life of ease and lux- 
ury. And if it were not for the dollars, George, 
what do you think vou would be fit for? It is 
not an exalted or a useful thing to be one of an 
army or navy that will never be wanted to fight. 
If the fighting ever were wanted again we could 
do it—we proved that once—with the national 
raw material. Then, the Senate? Well, on the 
whole, I think I prefer the trough to the Senate. 
Bar? Not in the least drawn that way. Church ? 
Which Church 2? Not drawn that way either. No 
vocation for Art. Apart from the dollars, George, 
what do you think you would be fit for ?” 

He was talking to himself, half aloud by this 
time, and was in a mood so serious that it bor- 
dered upon despondency, when he looked up from 
the dusty sun-lit road, and saw Dobroski and 
Fraser in apparent earnest talk together. He 
would rather have met nobody just then, but it 
was scarcely possible to turn away and avoid 
them, and he had no reason, his mood apart, for 
wishing to avoid them. As he walked forward, 
somewhat irresolutely, Fraser saw him and called 
to him, and he moved with a quicker step in an- 
swer to the call. 

“ Me friend Mr. Maskelyne,” said Fraser to Do- 
proski. “I think ye told me, Maskelyne, that ye 
knew Mr. Dobroski.” 

“T had the honor to meet Mr. Dobroski at 
home.” 

“TI recollect you perfectly, sir,” said the old 
man, extending his hand, “I am pleased to meet 
*you again.” 

Maskelyne took the proffered hand and grasp- 
ed it heartily. If there had been nothing else 
to make him like Dobroski he would have liked 
him for his love of Angela, and her affection 
for him. But there was much else. The old 
man’s history and some of his hopes had touch- 
ed the young American a good deal a year or 
two before, and though he had warned Fraser 
against him, he had never associated him with 
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the ideas with which many people surrounded 
him. Dobroski was certainly the man to per- 
suade Irish politicians to rebellion against Eng- 
land, and it was assuredly likely to be a bad 
thing for any man to take his advice in that mat- 
ter, but the opinion in which Maskelyne had been 
bred was that Ireland was in a general sort of 
way ill-treated and deserving of sympathy. There 
were people by the thousand who thought Do- 
broski not merely dangerous, but diabolical. Mas- 
kelyne, who had met him often, ridiculed the 
fancy. Dobroski was a patriot and a fanatic in 
his thoughts of all down-trodden nationalities, 
but he would fight fairly if he fought at all. 
The worst of him was that he was disposed to 
fight in spite of policy and against all hope, and 
the danger of the man to Maskelyne’s mind was 
lest he should persuade others to be as head- 
strong and as regardless of consequences as him- 
self. 

“And what brings ve to Janenne?” asked 
Fraser, with his usual delicacy. 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” said Maskelyne, 
“T came to see you, Fraser. I want you to do 
me a little service, but you are engaged just now, 
and another time will do as well as this.” 

“If I can be of any use to ye,” said Fraser, 
“si vous avez besoin de mes services, I shall be 
happy.” 

“ But you are engaged,” Maskelyne responded. 
“ And another time will serve as well as this.” 

“Our talk is over,” said Dobroski, mildly. 
“Tet me bid you both good-day.” 

“T want an introduction to Austin Farley,” 
said Maskelyne. ‘“ Nothing more. You know 
him well enough for that ?” 

“Know him!” cried Fraser, “ We're chums 
this twelve vears. A simple-moynded creature, 
but wun of the noycest men y’ever met. We'll all 
three go up together. Here’s Mr. Dobroski was 
taking luncheon with him yesterday.” 

They all walked on together, talking, and in 
the course of some two or three hundred yards 
came upon the village street, where they sighted 
Farley, strolling with bent head, pipe in mouth, 
with his hands buried in the pockets of his shoot- 
ing jacket. 

“There’s your man,” said Fraser. 
head in the clouds, ’Tis ten to one he goes on 
without seeing us.” But as they drew near each 
other the dreamer lifted his eyes, and came on 
smiling to meet them. “This is me young friend 
Mr. George Maskelyne, from New York,” said 
Fraser. “ He’s just doying to know ye, Farley.” 

“T have desired to know you, sir,” said Maske- 
lyne, in his solemn, gentle way, “ fora year or two 
past, and to thank you for all the pleasure you 
have given me. It may please you to know, sir, 
that you have as large and as affectionate a circle 
of readers on our side as on your own.” 

“*Twould please him more, bedad,” said the 
delicate-hided Fraser, “if the Yankees wouldn't 
steal his copyrights.” 

“Mr. Fraser,” said Austin,“ has a knack of 
hitting the right nail on the head. Not only 
that, but he always hits it at the right moment, 
and, as Charles Reade says, he does it with a pol- 
ished hammer.” 

“ Ye flatter me,” cried Fraser, smiling and bow- 
ing. The young American threw an extra but 
unintentional heartiness into the shake of Far- 
ley’s hand. 

“Tam in some sort an ambassador,” said Maske- 
lyne. “ An English gentleman, Major Butler, and 
his niece are residents in the neighborhood, and 
will be greatly pleased if you allow me to take 
back a permission to them to call upon you, and 
make the acquaintance of Mrs. Farley and your- 
self. Miss Butler and I had an accidental meet- 
ing with Mrs. Farley this morning.” 

Now Lucy had already told her small history, 
and had spoken with enthusiasm of Angela’s bean- 
ty, and was sure she was as sweet as she looked. 
Farley foresaw a period of loneliness for his wife 
since he had begun to work again,and he was 
disposed to welcome the advent of pleasant peo- 
ple who would break the monotony of her retire- 
ment. There would be time enough to make ex- 
cuses for himself hereafter. So he was unfeign- 
edly cordial with Maskelyne, aud they parted mu- 
tually pleased. 

[ro BR CONTINUED.) 
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A BREAKFAST DISH. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


“4 ND it was the most beautiful stone that I 

ever saw in a finger ring. None of those 
paltry things you can’t wear till candle-light on 
account of the yellow there is in them. So white, 
so clear, so brilliant, pellucid as a water-drop and 
sparkling as a star! It was all but big enough, 
too, to have a name of its own, like those that the 
royal diamonds have— Star of the Four Points 
of the Compass,’ ‘ Light of the World to Come,’ 
‘Glory of the Middle of the Earth,’ ‘Mother of 
the Moon.’ Why under the sun,” evied Mrs. Tor- 
rance, the pretty creature in a bewitching gown, 
pouring coffee for her husband, the little butler 
having been dismissed by Mr. Torrance—in fear 
of the wrath to come, perhaps—“ shouldn't our 
diamonds have names as well as those of kings 
and queens and—” 

“Yours ought to have one,” said her husband, 
quietly. “It would be suitable to call now; it’s 
in the voeative, you know.” 

“Well, I must say I don’t believe any man 
was ever so undisturbed by the loss of such a 
thing as that. Archibald, that, stone was worth 
a thousand dollars.” 

* Really I ought to be aware of the fact, dear, 
if anybody is. You have offered to sell it and 
procure that sum for my necessities every time I 
have been hard up since we married. And if I 
have Mildred arrested for its theft, as you sug- 
gest, it will cost another thousand before we are 
done with it. For she would certainly be proved 


innocent, and then a libel suit would be the next. 
thing in order.” 

“ But, Archy, Mildred can’t be proved innocent. 
Tow can she be, when I know she took it? And 
there was no one else to take it.” And Mrs, Tor- 
rance paused with suspended cup, her great won- 
dering eyes searching space for a reply. “If 
ever anything lay in a straight line, it is the evi- 
dence against that girl,” she continued. “The 
other day when the ring fell on the floor she was 
in the room, and she asked me what a stone like 
that was worth, and then gave such a sigh that [ 
said, ‘I suppose you think it’s wrong for me to 
wear a thousand dollars on my finger? And 
she said, ‘I wasn’t thinking of the ring; I was 
only thinking that a thousand dollars can do a 
great deal of good.’ The minx! ‘ Well,’ I said, 
‘it does a great deal of good—in looking pretty 
on my hand.’ ‘Indeed it does look beautifully 
there,’ said she—she’s very particular about her 
adverbs; I wish she was about her catechism— 
‘but a good deed done by a hand is its most beau- 
tiful jewel, to my thinking.’ Just hear that! To 
her mistress! Are you through? Why, I’ve only 
just begun.” 

“She is quite a missionary,” said Mr. Torrance, 
picking up his newspaper. “ And the worst of 
it is, she is right.” 

“Now, Archibald, don’t, for mercy’s sake, go to 
reading!’ said his wife. “I do think the morn- 
ing news might wait for once. It’s nothing but 
dynamiters blowing up the British Empire, and 
Arabs making mummies of the British army—all 
abstractions; but my ring is something positive, 
tangible, here at hand.” 

“I wish it were!” said Mr. Torrance. “ And 
then I could be allowed—” But as he glanced 
at the lovely creature opposite, with her reproach- 
ful brown eyes in which stood two tears as big 
as the diamoud she had lost, her color going and 
coming with her breath,as you might say, and 
the rose-colored ribbons of her morning cap all 
a-flutter with her earnestness, he folded his paper, 
and said, “ Well, my dear?” 

“ Well, my dear!” mimicked Mrs. Torrance, in 
derision. “I should say it’s anything but weil 
when a man hears of a servant insulting—actual- 
ly insulting—his wife, and says she’s in the right.” 

“Now, Janet, I will submit it to your own 
judgment if that’s a fair interpretation.” 

“You needn’t do anything of the sort. It isn’t 
fair to suppose I have any judgment, if what I 
say coucerning Mildred—perfeetly ridiculous cog- 
nomen. Who ever heard of Mildred for a serv- 
ant’s name?” 

“Why not Mildred?” 

“Why not Gwendoline, then, or Fredegonde, or 
Thusnelda? How would it seem to be telling 
Gladys to brush the dust off my shoes? And 
Mildred is just as bad. If I had my way, all the 
cooks should be Noras, and all the second girls 
should be Ellens, and if they came from England, 
then they should be Elizas and Mary Anns, and 
it wouldn’t sound as if you were taking a liberty 
with vour superiors when vour own name is just 
plain Jane. I ought to have been Rosamond 
myself, you know,” said Mrs, Torrance, absently, 
twirling the grounds in her cup, “ or Katherine, 
or Eloise,or something. But I’m sure I have 
trouble enough with these people without being 
troubled with their names. And I don’t believe 
her name és Mildred, anyway. I believe it’s just 
plain Martha, and she took the Mildred. If she 
took my diamond, she wouldn’t stop at taking a 
name. Or maybe it was just Milly—” And here 
Mrs. Torrance paused, not for breath, bat in 
amazement to see her husband's eyes twinkle, 
and he himself lie back in his chair, as he push- 
ed his plate away, with a laugh he could repress 
no longer. 

“Tf she took vour diamond, Well, my darling, 
Tam glad you have arrived at the diamond once 
more. I began to think it had been lost again. 
But don’t tell me about the inconsequence of a 
woman’s mind. Its workings are labyrinthine, 
but the thought always comes out at the place it 
went in. Now, let us be business-like, if we can, 
Janet. What makes you think that this pretty 
Mildred of ours took the diamond 2” 

“Pretty Mildred! Well, perhaps because she 
is pretty,” said Mrs. Torrance, looking like a sa- 
tirical sparrow, 

“Not at all impossible,” said her husband, 
gravely. 

“You don’t mean to impty that I would de- 
nounce a person as a thief because you said she was 
pretty ?” cried Mrs. Torrance, half rising to her 
feet. “I’ve as good a mind to leave the table as 
ever I had to eat. I would, if the buckwheat 
* cakes had come up.” 

ve My dear child!” 

“You treat me exactly as if I were a child,” 
cried the outraged wife. “ What do I care wheth- 
er my maid is pretty or not? Being pretty, ap- 
parently, doesn’t keep her hands from picking 
and stealing. I know she stole my diamond just 
as well as if I had seen her do it.” 

“ But what would she do with it ?” 

“What a question! As if that sort of person 
didn’t know where to dispose of things easily and 
take care of the proceeds! I wonder if Patricia 
is never going to send those cakes up—” 

“How in the world did our cook come to be 
called Patricia ?” 

“T called her so myself when she came. Her 
own name was Hannah, a combination of sounds 
I utterly detest, and wasn’t going to have ringing 
in my ears all the time. And she is so tall and 
erect she justifies Patricia. Don’t you think so?” 

“All right,” said Mr, Torrance, thinking it best 
to make no reference to the Noras of a few min- 
utes since. ‘But we were speaking of Mildred.” 

“TI did think very well of Mildred, I will con- 
fess, before this,” said Mrs, Torrance, with jndicial 
calmness, ‘She is educating her sister, who 
has a voiee—such a voice !—for a church singer, 
when she will have a salary that will be wealth 
to them, and give some lessons besides. And she 
was wrapped up in her, And I took an interest 
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in them myself, and gave her a silk dress to 
make over, and got a new cloak that I didn’t 
really need, so as to give her my old one (and I 
saw she had the good taste to take off some of 
the trimming), and lots of my old music. And 
out of her own wages Mildred has to hire a room 
and a piano and pay for her lessons, somebody 
gives her her board till she can pay the debt, 
and it takes every cent Mildred earns; and you 
see it is quite natural that she should look about 
her to find where she can turn a penny—” 

“An honest penny,” said Mr. Torrance. “A 
girl who is doing that for another is not one that 
would be likely to turn any other sort of penny.” 

“How you do love to interrupt me, Mr. Tor- 
rance! It really seems as if you couldn’t bear 
the sound of my voice! I was going on to say, 
before you took the words out of my mouth, that 
recently this sister of hers has been advised to 
take lessons of another master, who asks all cre- 
ation, but is really worth it. And he says he 
can make her voice a fortune to her. And they 
have been dreadfully cast down because they 
couldn’t do it. And now you see where the dia- 
mond comes in. If she can get for that stone 
anything near its value, her sister Mabel can 
take her lessons. And her voice is delicious—just 
perfectly delicious!” exclaimed Mrs. Torrance, for- 
getting the diamond again, Mildred had her 
come here and sing to me. And I ean’t de- 
scribe it to you. I never heard a lark or a night- 
ingale, but a bobolink isn’t a whistle to it. A 
flute, a trumpet—well, it was sweet and satisfy- 
ing and penetrating as the odor of some flower, 
and yet soft as the velvet side of the petal of the 


flower. Angels would sing so, maybe, if there 
are any. And I was just varried away. I for- 


got all about her sister’s being my maid. I cried 
and I Jaughed, and I felt as if I had found her. 
And now | will solemnly tell you, Archy dear’— 
and she bent across the pretty china service, 
transfixing him with her radiant eyes—* I looked 
at my ring, and I turned it and turned it, and I 
said to myself I had had the good of it ever since 
Grandfather De Peyster gave it to me, and every- 
body knew I had it, and my position was pretty 
well established, diamond rings or not, and when 
you were able to afford a real growu-up butler, 
you would probably get me plenty; and if I sold 
it now, and gave this poor dear girl the money 
to secure a career, what a blessing it would be to 
her, and what a joy I should be giving to the 
world in her, too; for of course she wouldn’t be 


confined to a church choir in that case, and if | 


she were, in what a heavenly fashion could those 
tones of hers swim out over a prayerful audience, 
and just take the prayer on their silvery strength, 
and lead it up, up; and anybody who is the means 
of producing more of them, and so brings down 
the price of prime donne in the market, is a 
public benefactor, to be sure, anyway; and I was 
just on the point of saying that I would speak to 
you, and if you approved, as I knew you would, I 
could have a thousand dollars or thereabouts for 
them to-day, when Mrs. Veasey happened in, and 
so, as I didy’t want Mrs. Veasey to know any- 
thing about it, and be taking the wind all out of 
my sails, I just told Mabel to come again to-day 
and I would have something further to say to 
her! And so I shall!” cried Mrs. Torrance, tak- 
ing breath with renewed vigor. “I shall have to 
tell her that her sister has been arrested for a 
thief, and she may go sing to her in prison. 
That’s what I'll tell her, the wicked, ungrateful 
irl !” 

“Which ?” said Mr. Torrance. 

“TI don’t know how anybody can be so unfeel- 
ing,” cried his wife. “It really seems as if you 
were more interested in the troubles of two beg- 
garly girls base enough to rob your wife than in 
your wife’s troubles. Both!” 

“ But robbery is a very harsh term, Janet dar- 
ling, when carelessness may be the whole thing.” 

“There it is again. My carelessness, not their 
dishonesty. When I went to the wash-stand I 
turned the ring on my finger again, and there 
was the stone gone.” 

“And how many times have I told you that 
the careless habit of washing your hands in your 
rings wears off infinitesimal fractions of the gold 
till the stones are loosened in the setting, and 
drop out without your being aware of it?” 

“You are always so wise after the act! How 
do you know I wasn’t going to take my rings 
off? YouSare so ready to find me at fault! But 
I thought at first the stone must have washed 
out—” 

“So it seems you did wash your hands with 
the ring on ?” said the turning worm. 

“Yes, I did. There! And I sent for 
plumber immediately, for I knew if it had wash- 
ed out, it must have caught in the first trap; and 
he took up the pipe, but it wasn’t there. And 
he said if he made a real job of it, and went 
down to the main something, he might find it 
there; but I thought that would cost more than 
the diamond itself—” 

“ Wise woman,” groaned Mr. Torrance. 

“ And so, you see, I didn’t accuse Mildred in 
the first place. I searched, and took every pre- 
caution. I didn’t think of such a thing till I 
saw her stand there turning more colors than 
the lady in the lobster—” 

“You don’t say that you really have accused 
her?” 

“Well, what if I have? I must lose my dia- 
mond that my dear grandfather gave me when I 
was married, and that I treasured so, and endure 
it all in silence for fear some little hussy’s feel- 
ings will be hurt! My feelings are of no conse- 
quence at all! It isn’t to be reckoned to my ac- 
count that I was ready to give her the diamond 
—and I love diamonds. I don’t think there’s 
anything so beautiful in the whole world. There’s 
no other one thing that holds so much in so lit- 
tle; I don’t mean money or money values, It is 
the concrete essence of sunshine—really, mate- 
rially. Once that identical stone of mine, ages 
before man was made, was nothing but a flood 
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of sunshine, married to the wet air as it reached 
one spot of the earth, and a wonderful tree sprung 
from that marriage, and flourished and flowered 
and fell, a great strong marvel of growth that 
belongs to those past e#ons when the earth itself 
was but half erystallized out of its gases, and 
that grows now nowhere. For they can’t find 
any substance now that can quite produce it. 
And that made my diamond—by slow concentra- 
tion, Or else, even if it is not that, it is the very 
compression of that ancient atmosphere, almost 
all carbon, which hung over the earth in that 
first mystery of chaos. And, at any rate, it is of 
the purest physical perfection known to-day, and 
of the simplest chemical composition. So !” 
“My love, how much you know! You take 
my breath away. It seems to me wickeder to 
lave stolen your diamond than to steal the Koh-i- 


“It is. The Bible says so, Nathan talked to 
King David about the ewe lamb. And that was 
all the diamond I had. It would seem so to you, 
really, if your head clerk had stolen it, or any- 
body had stolen it but this pretty Mildred.” 

“ But, Janet, you are always so positive,” 

“ How can you say so? What am I ever posi- 
tive about? You wouldn’t have me distrust the 
evidence of my senses? And if ever I saw guilt 
on any face—” 

“There is nothing more fallible than the evi- 
dence of your senses,” 

“T beg your pardon, I can see as far, and hear 
as quickly, and taste as keenly as any one alive. 
And for you to begin to ran down my eyes now— 
perhaps they’re not so bright as they have been 
—but I never thought—to hear you twitting me 
of growing old—in this way, all of a sudden” 
(trying hard to swallow her sobs)—“ because— 
you're interested—in—in my servant-maid—” 

“For Heaven's sake, Janet, think what you’re 
saying !” 

“1 do think what Iam saying,” she cried then, 
in a fury. “And I say, whatever the evidence 
of my senses may be, 1 have every evidence that 
you care nothing at all for my feelings, and can 
see me robbed without lifting your voice, and— 
and—oh, a husband ought to love his wife, and 
protect her, and take her part.” And here Mrs, 
Janet rose hurriedly and pushed over her chair, 
and was running from the room. 

But Mr. Torrance was not to be outdone by 
any such sleight of foot, and had caught her in 
his arms before she reached the door. “ And do 
you think,” he exclaimed, “ that I don’t love you, 
you abominable little mass of contradictions ? 
Do you suppose I won’t protect you with my life 
itself? Do you faney for a moment that I won’t 
take your part, when you decide what your part 
ia.” 

‘Let me go! Let me go, sir!” she exclaimed. 
“Or else, at any rate, let me find my handker- 
chief!” And she struggled for her handkerchief, 
that the kisses her husband gave her might not 
be too salt, and pulling it from her pocket, some- 
thing in a great are and stream of lustre whirled 
out with the violently wrenched handkerchief, 
sailed through the air like nothing so much as a 
flying rainbow, and fell at her feet. 

It was the lost diamond. 

Mrs. Torrance stopped in the midst of her 
tears, blushing, dishevelled, diamond-dropped her- 
self, as pretty a sight as a rose-bush in a shower, 
and held back her skirts with both hands while 
she looked at the great shining eye there before 
her on the carpet. “The horrid thing!” she 
said. “The horrid, unwinking, accusing thing! 
It is calling me all sorts of names, J shall never 
want to see it again. Only think, if 1 had de- 
nounced that poor girl! I’m so glad I never 
breathed of it to her. I remember I had on this 
very gown when Mrs, Veasey was in. How stu- 
pid of me! Now, Pll take this down to a dia- 
mond broker’s to-day, and Mildred’s Mabel shall 
have her thousand dollars’ worth of lessons. I 
dare say she'll sing at our parties by-and-by. 
She'll be our particular prima donna. And by 
that time I shall have improved Mildred into a 
companion, Oh, I should think you would de- 
spise such a ridiculous, wicked little wife as Lam!” 
she cried, turning to her husband. “ You ought 
to have married a saint. What a good man you 
are, Archy!” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Archy, “life with any oth- 
er woman who didn’t arrange these little circuses 
for my morning entertainment would be too stale, 
flat, and unprofitable to endure. I should run 
away from the saint, and take to the flying tra- 
peze and you.” 





HERBS AND SOME OF THEIR 
USES. 
r= I am busy with my herbs I often 
think of the pretty name which was told 
me by a friend as a Polish title for the sweet old- 
world work of the herbalist, Za Pharmacie du 
Ciel. It is a pretty and appropriate description 
of the fragrant science. In olden days, when ev- 
ery great house had its “still-room,” it was one 
of the principal occupations of the good “ hus- 
wife” to make remedies, of all sorts and for every 
ill, from herbs and flowers; and the ladies of 
those days were also clever in searching for the 
plants required in their useful work, and in gath- 
ering the rose leaves and elder flowers and other 
blossoms for making decoctions in the “still.” 
I think that there are many who would take a 
double delight in their garden, and a keener in- 
terest in their country walks, if they knew some 
of the properties of the plants they see, and how 
to use them; indeed, the whole occupation, from 
the first search for the herbs to the final bottling 
and potting of one’s various compounds, is so en- 
grossing that it needs no excuse in bringing the 
subject before my readers. 
Any plant that is to be used should be gathered 
before its flowers expand, as then it possesses its 
qualities in the strongest degree. Flowers should 





be gathered the day they open, and, like leaves 
or herbs, should be plucked in the early morning, 
just as the dew dries off, and before the rays of 
the sun have had time to extract any of the vir- 
tues. From seven to nine is the best time for 
herb or flower gathering. Each fair pharmacist 
should provide herself with a basket, scissors, a 
good apron, one or two good-sized china bowls, 
some spatulas, and, above all, some of those use- 
ful tin saucepans fitted with earthenware pots in- 
side. They are the safest and best vehicle for 
heating oil or wax, and I never knew any accident 
happen when using them, 

The first preparation I should like vou to learn 
to make is called hypericum oil and oinunent. 
It is made from one of the numerous family of 
St. John’s wort. It is a difficult matter to identify 
the right flower until one becomes thoroughly ae- 
quainted with it, as there is another plant of the 
genus which flowers at the same time, and is gen- 
erally found growing in the same locality, and is 
in many points similar to the one we require. 
The Hypericum perforatun is generally found 
growing on some tangled hedge-bank, a tall grace- 
ful plant, with its bright, starry yellow blossoms 
peeping out from amongst the luxuriant growth 
of long grass and brambles. Pick off first a leaf. 
If it is the right plant, you will find, if you hold 
it against the light, that it is full of little holes, 
as if it had been pricked with a pin. To make 
assurance doubly sure, take one of the golden 
flowers and squeeze it with your fingers; the 
right sort wil! leave a deep purple stain. Pick 
as many blossoms as you can, for they are only 
to be gotin July and August. The flowers should 
at once be put in a large open-mouthed bottle, 
and the best salad oil poured on them until they 
are covered. A bladder-skin should then be tied 
over the mouth of the bottle, which must be 
placed so that the rays of the sun will fall upon 
it until the oil becomes of a rich red color. This 
does not generally take place until about Decem- 
ber. If by that time the oil is not sufficiently 
colored, place the bottle for a time bya fire. The 
oil should then be strained from the blossoms, 
and is fit for use, It is invaluable as a prevent- 
ive of bed-sores, and even for healing wounds. 
It should be applied with a feather. 

In some cases it is easier and preferable to use 
an ointment made of the same, which should be 
made thus: Melt together in the littl earthen- 
ware pot I have mentioned two drams of finely 
shred spermaceti; four drams white wax; three 
and a half ounces of the red oil. When thor- 
oughly melted, place the pot in a vessel of cold 
water, and stir with a spatula till it becomes cold. 
The ointment can then be put in pots for use. 

A charming preparation to make is “ bellis,” 
as a remedy for sprains, bruises, and contusions. 
The first blossoms of the common daisy should 
be picked. Probably in early summer we should 
get the most abundant supply. Pound the blos- 
soms in a mortar until they are reduced to a mass 
of a yellowish-green color, which mass must then 
be squeezed in muslin until the juice is extracted, 
Put this in a clear bottle, and add to it one-third 
of best spirits of wine. But if, after standing for 
a few hours, it is perceived that the sediment rises 
to the surface instead of sinking to the bottom, 
the quantity of spirits of wine must be increased. 
It is usually better to allow the bottle of the mix- 
ture to stand for some months with the sediment, 
as that adds considerably to the strength of the 
lotion. Before application, however, the bellis 
should be strained off, and will remain of a clear 
brown color. A linen rag steeped in the lotion 
and applied to the part affected is the usual mode 
of application; or, if it is preferred, the bellis 
may be rubbed in. This lotion has many of the 
virtues of arnica, without the danger which m 
some cases accompanies its use. 

We often find slight burns or sealds that de- 
mand a cooling application which can be made 
and used without delay, On many old roofs and 
walls in the country vou will find growing large 
plants of the green fleshy-leaved stone-crop (Sem- 
pervivum tectorum). Take a handful of these; 
beat in a mortar; add a table-spoonful of cream ; 
and if you have a coarse sieve, pass the mixture 
through it. Lay a thick covering of the soft cool 
mass on the hurt part; bind on gently but care- 
fully with a bandage of linen, This quickly less- 
ens the pain and abates inflammation. 

The various “green ointments” which were 
much in vogue at one time are many of them 
very cooling and healing. I will describe one 
which I have found very useful in many forms 
of cutaneous diseases. Take a handful of fresh 
groundsel, and the same of chick-weed (Ste/laria 
media), just as they are on the point of flowering ; 
place these in a large iron saucepan with about 
four table-spoonfuls of best fresh lard. Stir and 
squeeze the juicy stalks with a wooden spoon into 
the lard as it gradually melts. When it is all 
dissolved, let the pan stand in a safe warm place 
for a couple of hours; then turn the mass into a 
coarse cloth, and squeeze quickly and earefully 
the green liquid ointment into a basin, This 
must be stirred a little as it cools, to prevent its 
getting too hard. 

A useful ointment for external bruises may be 
made of the wild Solomon’s-seal (Polygonatum). 
This plant is not common; but you will find it 
sometimes growing in rather damp shady hedge- 
sides, about eighteen inches high, with large oval 
leayes, and its great peculiarity, the little hollow 
flowers, hanging from under the long flower-stalk. 
Gather the leaves; bruise them thoroughly in a 
mortar with half a pound of fresh lard; put them 
into a well-covered earthen jar, and set it in a 
warm place for five davs. Take it out; boil ita 
little; strain and press it; then add to this liquor 
another handful of bruised leaves and a little 
more lard, and let it stand as before. If you want 
the ointment very strong, you can repeat this pro- 
cess several times. The last time of boiling add, 
while hot, to every pound of the ointment two 
ounces scraped yellow beeswax. 

A delightful fresh ointment can be made, for 
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cooling inflammations, from violets and their 
leaves; but I have found these more effectual 
when gently simmered in milk and used as a poul- 
tice, although that seems rather an unpoetic use 
to make of these lovely blossoms. 

Amongst the plants which possess special vir- 
tues I may name the mallow (Malva sylvestris) 
as being useful in almost every case where hot 
fomentations are called for. Camomile for the 
same purpose is well known. 

A favorite plant in many places for medicinal 
uses, both internal and external, is the pretty 
This plant 8 so 


useful in many ways that it should be gathered 


hyssop (Hyssopus ojicinalis). 


every spring as it is beginning to flower, carefully 
dried, and kept for use. One old-world remedy 
for wounds the herb, 
bruised and made into ointment, with a little sugar 
added; but that [ have never tried. It 
an invaluable gargle in quinsy, 


was made from green 
makes 
boiled with figs, 
and used warm. 

Now we must have something sweet to make, 
and what so delicious as pot-pourri? There are 
numerous recipes in my old book of herbalists 
for making this; but I will onlv give two, which 
I have proved and found excellent. If placed 
about a house in large open china bowls, these 
will keep equally fragrant for two years, if oc- 
easionally stirred. 
pend more than does pot-pourri upon the ingredi- 
ents being picked at the right time. 
are the least wet, the pot-pourri turns mouldy ; 
and if the rose leaves are picked in the evening 
after the heat of the day, the best of their perfume 
is lost. Therefore go out early on a fine morn- 
ing to the garden, and bring in a basketful of 
freshly opened rose petals, and also from every 


None of our preparations de- 


If the leaves 


flower the yellow stamens, as they contain a great 
deal of the perfume of the flower. Pick an equal 
quantity of lavender blossoms, and put them all 
in a large earthenware bowl; add half a pound 
crushed orris root, which can be bought at a 
chemist’s ; and then to every two pounds add two 
ounces of bruised cloves, and the same of cinna- 
mon, allspice, and common salt. Let the whole 
stand for about a fortnight, turning it over care- 
fully, and thoroughly mixing it every day with 
your hands, and then it will be ready for use. 

A second recipe for pot-pourri, but which I do 
not like so well for keeping, though it is wonder- 
fully fragrant at first, is made in the s 
but with equal parts of rose : 
Naturally, the v 
must be picked in the early spring, dried, and t 
mixed with the other flowers later. To this re- 
cipe also add the rind of two Seville oranges cut 





ne way, 
leaves, violets, jas- 


mine, and musk flowers. 





in slices and stirred amongst it. 
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Suort-Hann.—We do not know whether you could 
earn a livelihood by short-hand, nor can we direct you 
how to obtain information on this point. M s 
Phonography, published by Harper & Broth« ‘ 
$1 50, is a good manual We do not give opinions 
concerning handwr v 

E. L. A.—Pique dr 





ire not as popular as those 
of white flannel for morning ved 
pigué should be made in severe tailor style, pleated 
skirt, apron over-skirt, and postilion basque, with a 
vest, collar, and cuffs of embroidery. 

Mavrioe.—Get a brown diagonal cloth of lighter 
quality and color than that you now have for your 
travelling dres«, and have it made with a short postil 
ion busque, plain skirt and drapery like any of 
tailor and yachting dresses lately illustrated in the 
zar. Camels-hair of the new plomb 
trimmed with wool lace, will be a stylish dre 
ly autumn, and may be best for you, a8 you have one 
cloth dress. Then have a dark gray straw or felt | 
net, trimmed with the gray lace and poppy red v 

Creopatra.—Thick gum-arabic water will stiffen 
crocheted lace, and you should put them over forms 
of wood or stiff box-paper to shape them. 

Masaenenc.—Busties are worn with plain round 
skirts, and their shape is conc aled by wearing two 
petticoats over them made quite tull behind. Wear a 
straight bang if it is becoming, and carry 
hair high in a figure 8 on the crown of 5 
Velvet ribbon is passed around the neck, and tied in a 
small bow on the left side. Black stockings are still 
used. Rings are worn in moderation, 
usher or the bride will introduce to the gr " 
you must shake hands with him and congr 
him. In Manners and Social Usages you will find di- 
rections for the care of your finger-nails. 

Mrs. T.—Embroider the initials ot the 
large letters on fine tuble-linen. 

J. L.—Get some brown siik embroidery on pongee 
to retrim your pongee dress 

3. or K.—A letter addressed to the principal of 
Cooper Union Art Schools for Women will obtain the 
information you want, 

Eruci.—Arrange the hair as you snggest, or else 
have a short straight bang if it is becoming. 
dresses with a belt and a tucked skirt are liked for 
girls just in their teens. 

Puitsis.—Patent-leather shoes are worn with black 
silk stockings with summer dresses; they have medi- 
um thick soles, and are used in the street as well as 
the house. Very high French heels are ont of favor; 
the low sensible heels are commended, but those an 
inch high or a trifle higher are still worn. 

Mes. C. R. T.—You will find two articles on the care 
of the hand in Bazar Nos. 25 and 32, Vol. X VIL. 

Vio_er.—Your green silk is rather bright, but will 
look well made Wp with a darker over-dress of camel's- 
hair, using the silk for a pleated lower skirt, and put- 
ting some Very dark green velvet on the basque for a 
collar and cuffs, aiso as a border on the skirt. 

Evonomioat. Motrure.—Get some striped piqué for 
the fronts of your boy's dresses. 

Mes. M.—An India striped long shaw! is the best se- 
lection for service, and is suitable for the greatest va- 
riety of occasions; besides, there is little danger that 
it will go out of fashion. 

Miexnon.—Pat rows of black velvet ribbon on the 
pleated skirt and the over-skirt of the white wool 
dress, Then have a narrow vest, standing collar, and 
cutts of bias velvet. 

Orv Sussormer.—Have Turcoman or plush of a 
color harmonious with that your furniture is uphol- 
stered with for a portiére. A mantel-shelf with a 
plush scarf laid upon it, and falling low at each end, 
will be pretty in your room. Have a brown or gray 
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a visiting 
dress of gray-blue ottoman silk and velvet will be the 
dresses most needed for a bride in September. 
pretty blue or red cashmere dress with velvet 
collar, and cuffs will answer for mornings all winter 
A dark surah will also be uscful for the intermediate 
season. Designs in late numbers of the Bazar will 
give you hints about making them 

8. E. N.—Get white scrim curtains with insertion 
and edging of antique lace. You can buy these ready 
made as low as $5 a window. If you want something 
still lower-priced, get the figured muslin called cottage 
drapery, aud make it up as sash curtains drawn at top 
and bottom, and tacked to the sash, 
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A FATHER’S BIRTHDAY 
GREETING. 
By OLIVER JOHNSON, 


{AN it indeed be trne? Eleven years 

' Since that bright morn in rosy June 
When I, mid scent of flowers and songs of birds, 

Received from Heaven that wondrous boon ? 


Yes, so the record reads. Eleven years 
Since first I knew paternal bliss, 

And, wondering at the miracle of birth, 
Gave thee a father’s rapturous kiss. 


Ilow sweet the memory of that day of days, 
When heaven and earth seemed blent in one, 

When fondest hopes the waiting bosom thrilled, 
And life was radiant as the sun! 


O fairest picture ever seen on earth, 
A baby on its mother’s breast, 

Its eyelids closed in dreamy, soft content, 
Like that of bird upon the nest! 


But soon the tiny bud its petals odes, 
The baby laughs and crows and talks, 
Then quickly learns a score of pretty pranks, 
And by-and-by it proudly walks! 


Next comes the happy time for dolls and pets, 
And playing by the way-side brooks, 

For gathering flowers in woods and fields, 
And search for truth in schools and books. 


With all a father’s pride, my daughter true, 
I've watched each onward step of thine, 
With earnest prayer to God that on thy path 

The light of Heaven might ever shine. 


And now when youth, with all its charms, is here, 
And womanhood is just before, 

What greater blessing can I crave for thee, 
What other, better light implore ? 


O rapture sweet, to see a mind unfold 
Its godlike powers, the soul wax strong, 
The conscience firm and mighty to control, 
And guard my child from sin and wrong! 


What joy to me thy birthdays always bring! 
Each brighter than the one before; 

A prophecy of better stil’ to come, 
Of light and peace for evermore! 





HATFIELD HOUSE. 
See illustration on double page. 

ATFIELD HOUSE, the home of the Marquie 

of Salisbury, is so near London—only twen- 
ty miles distant—that it may be reckoned among 
the “show places” of the English metropolis. 
There are larger and more splendid country resi- 
dences than Hatfield, but few as characteristic, 
It is neither a castle like Warwick or Chepstow, 
nor a Palladion palace like Chatsworth or Blen- 
heim, but a distinctly English house of good hon- 
est brick, admirably suited fyr the dwelling of a 
great noble whose guests would be kings and 
queens. The absence of all pretense and affecta- 
tion is remarkable, and may be attributed to the 
fact that Sir Robert Cecil was his own architect, 
and that two workmen from the village superin- 
tended the erection. The present edifice stands 
on the site of a roval palace famous in Tudor 
times. Originally a grange of the monks of Ely, 
it soon became an episcopal residence. Bishop 
Morton, the favorite minister of Henry VIL, re- 
built and beautified the palace in 1480, and a 
fragment of his work still remains attached to 
Lord Salisbury’s mansion. Bishop .Morton’s 
building consisted of four sides, like the colleges 
at the English universities, with a central quad- 
rangle, in which stood the present tower of red 
brick. The wings flanking the tower formed the 
old banqueting hall, which is now degraded into 
a stable; it is an apartment of great size, and 
here probably, in 1556, at Shrove-tide, Sir Thomas 
Pope made for “the ladie Elizabeth, alle at his 
own costes, a greate and rich maskinge,” and 
gave her a “ banket of sweete dishes and a sut- 
tletie in thirty spyee.” The next day Sir Thomas 
produced the play of Holophernes. But Queen 
Mary, who had not got any of the “suttletie in 
thirty spyce,” disapproved of these “ folliries.” 
Of the rest of the old palace the gate-house only 
remains. Hatfield was a favorite residence of 
Henry VIII. (who made the bishop resign it to 
him), and of his children Edward VI. and Eliza- 
beth, as well as of James I. It was at Hatfield 
that Edward VI. took his first lessons in French 
from the Bishop of Ely, and that the seven-year- 
old Princess Elizabeth listened to the sermous of 
her mother’s chaplain, Bishop Parker. From 
Hatfield the boy Edward was escorted to London 
after the death of Henry, and it was at Hatfield 
that Elizabeth heard of her sister’s death and her 
own accession. Modern skepticism has sought to 
discredit the tale that points out in the park of 
Hatfield the oak under which she was sitting 
when the news came. But there is nothing im- 
probable in it when we consider the character of 
the woman. The tree was a favorite with her, 
and, vears after, she received high officials beneath 
its branches, It is certain, however, that she 
held her first Privy Council at Hatfield ; and here, 
three days after Mary’s death, she borrowed 
£25,000 for her exchequer, and £25,000 for cor- 
onation exrenses, from Sir Thomas Gresham, the 
builder of the Royal Exchange, paying interest of 
fourteen per cent. per annum. With another 
royal but ill-fated lady Hatfield is less intimately 
connected. The Lady Frances Brandon — the 
child of the Duke of Suffolk and Queen Mary 
of France—the mother of Lady Jane Grey, was 
born in this episcopal abode, doubtless to the 
scandal of the bishop and clergy, and here was 
christened with great pomp. The palace of Hat- 
field remained among the estates of the crown 
till James I. exchanged it for Theobalds, where 





Sir Robert Cecil had a magnificent house, which 
his father, the great Lord Burleigh, had built for 
him, and in which he had given sumptuous en- 
tertainments to his Scotch Majesty on his arrival 
in England. 

The building erected by Sir Robert Cecil stands 
very much as he left it. He died before taking 
possession of it, and this perhaps accounts for 
the circumstance that it was never completed 
according to his intention. We miss the twenty 
gables with twenty lions and twenty vanes, as 
well as the great quadrilateral esplanade and the 
great gates he had designed. The successors of 
the first earl seem not to have distinguished 
themselves, or to have been famous for anything 
except their house and garden and vineyard. Sir 
Robert planted out 30,000 vines, and Evelyn 
speaks of the vineyard as the great feature of 
the place. Pepys tells us that he saw “ my sim- 
ple Lord Salisbury” at church, and walked about 
the vineyard and the gardens “such as I never 
saw in all my life.” The vineyard is entered 
through an avenue of yews cut into singular 
shapes. Of the privy garden, on the west side, 
with its stately hedge and close avenue of limes, 
an exquisite view is given in Harper's Magazine 
for February of this year, and we must refer our 
readers to that number for some admirable views 
of tie interior of the house. 

The great treasure of Hatfield House is the 
collection of state papers from Edward III. down- 
ward; especially for the period when the Cecils, 
father and son, were Lords Treasurers, the corre- 
spondence is most interesting, and gives most 
life-like details of every great event of that stir- 
ring time. Here are poems by Queen Elizabeth, 
two of the fatal “Casket Letters” attributed to 
Mary of Scotland, the preparations for the Ar- 
mada, the Gunpowder Plot, the marriage of Ara- 
bella Stuart, two pathetic letters from Cardinal 
Wolsey after his fall, and letters from every per- 
son of note in England and abroad. If man is 
really what his environage makes him, all the 
Cecils should have been statesinen. The last 
possessor of Haftield and Hattield’s archives is 
reviving the fame of its founder. As the chief 
of one of the great parties of England, Lord Salis- 
bury has gained world-wide fame. He was born 
at Hatfield in 1830, but, as a second son, had 
small prospect of succeeding to the title. He 
was poor till the death of his elder brother, and 
did a great deal of journalistic work. The Quar- 
terly Review frequently publishes articles which 
from their trenchant and forcible style are known 
to be from his pen. In 1866 he became one of 
the Secretaries of State in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
ministry, and was present with his chief at the 
Congress of Berlin. His management of foreign 
affairs was firm and dignified, aud his conduct as 
leader of the opposition has been marked by a 
resolute adherence to principle, and a laudable 
abstention from all factious opposition. The 
task in which he is now engaged of carrying on 
the government, after the resignation of Mr. 
Gladstone, is one which will tax his abilities to 
the utmost, but one which in any case he will 
discharge with honor in the spirit of patriotism. 








SUMMER NOTES FOR HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 
N summer-time things animate and inanimate 
seem to conspire together to demand watch- 
ful care, and make true the saying, “ Eternal vig- 
ilance is the price of peace.” The tribes of 
household pests, from the tiny red ant to the 
fleet and agile cockroach, the annoying insects in 
the shape of flies and mosquitoes, the deadly gas 
which may escape from neglected waste-pipes, 
the necessity of making sure that no foulness 
lurks in the drinking water, and the various con- 
sequences of damp and hot weather on the stock 
of provisions, all call for constant oversight from 
whoever has them in charge. 

The little red ants are one of the most trouble- 
some of summer visitors, for their tiny size causes 
them to be overlooked by a hasty glance, and 
they are then sure to take up their quarters on 
some pet dainty, and sail into view.at the most 
inopportune moment. They come in such count- 
less numbers, and take such full and free pos- 
session, that war must be waged on them at once. 

They may be driven away, and driven so ef- 
fectually that they are not likely toreturn during 
the season at least, by using powered Pyrethrum 
rosxeum, Which may be purehased at the drug- 
store under the name of Persian insect powder. 
It is perfectly harmless to man or beast, and as 
deadly to insects as it is harmless to the first two. 

To use the powder, sprinkle a quantity evenly 
over the shelves in pantry and store-room, under 
the papers which cover them, and dust a trifie on 
top of the papers near the place where the little in- 
truders enter; remove the drawers from the cases 
and sprinkle a portion on the floor beneath them 
and on the ledges. The ants will take a speedy 
departure, and will not care to return as long as 
a particle of the powder remains. Large black 
ants and the medium-sized red ones also can be 
driven away by the same means. 

When the powder can not be procured imme- 
diately, a remedy which will often disperse them 
is ground cloves. Fine table salt will also often 
drive them-away, The shelves should be washed 
off with clear cold water, wiped off, and the salt 
sprinkled over them while they are yet damp. 

When ants make their way into a cellar, a Tit- 
tle quicklime placed at the spot where they enter 
will destroy them. 

Cockroaches have a decided dislike to borax, 
and if it is placed around their haunts, they will 
leave at once. Powdered borax should be used. 
The parings of green euncumbers will keep them 
away, but are not so good for the purpose as the 
borax, as they must be renewed often. 

No better article to destroy flies and mosqui- 
toes can be found than the Pyrethrum rosewn 
mentioned above. When a room is to be freed 





from their unweleome presence, shut the win- 
dows, close the doors leading into other rooms, 
and burn a small quantity of the powder. This 
is done by sprinkling it over live coals, or by 
heaping it on a plate and setting it on fire. Let 
the room remain closely shut up as long as pos- 
sible. 

Where mosquitoes exist in such numbers that 
life out-doors after sundown becomes a burden, 
peace and comfort may be obtained for the oc- 
cupants of the piazza or favorite nook by the 
hammock by keeping a little of the powder burn- 
ing in a deep dish. The fumes will disperse the 
insects, and are not at all unpleasant to breathe. 

Stains of various kinds on many different ar- 
ticles are some of the results of many of the 
things which go to make the summer the delight- 
ful time it is. : 

Grass stains come out best by using an applt- 
cation of soda and soap. Wet the spot, rub over 
it soap made soft in warm water, and as much 
common baking soda as will adlere; let it re- 
main on the stain half an hour or more, then 
wash out in warm water, Whiting and soap 
will also remove grass stains. 

The delicious fruits which arg so healthful and 
eooling make dire stains on table-linen and cloth- 
ing. Such stains can be removed from white 
goods by pouring boiling water through them, 
provided the spots have not been first wet in 
cold water. If they have, or are of long stand- 
ing, and refuse to disappear before this simple 
treatinent, dip them in water to which has been 
added chloride of lime in the proportion of one 
table-spoonful of the chloride to each quart of 
water. If the stains are very deep, let the arti- 
cle remain in the water fifteen or twenty minutes, 
then hang in the sun without wringing. 

Fruit stains on colored goods are a more seri- 
ous matter. Boiling water is the best thing to 
use, for it will not injure the most delicate col- 
or or fabric. Other remedies take out the color, 
so it is well to attend to all such stains while they 
are fresh, 

Too much importance can not be attached to 
the work of keeping clean all sinks and waste- 
pipes. No disagreeable odor from these should 
be allowed to exist for a day. A sink or pipe 
may be made inodorous by pouring down it one 
pound of copperas dissolved in four gallons of 
water, using one-fourth the quantity a day for four 
days, and repeating as often as necessary. 

All corners, under porches, and where the sun 
does not reach have of course had their share of 
the general “cleaning up” in the spring, but it is 
well to examine them once every week during 
the summer-time, especially if a number of serv- 
ants are kept, for the best of servants are apt to 
be careless unless their mistress keeps a watcli- 
ful eye over things. 

A mixture of one pound of charcoal, powdered, 
to four pounds of plaster of Paris, sprinkled un- 
der porches or in damp corners, will prove an ex- 
cellent disinfectant. Chloride of lime is also good 
to be used for the same purpose. 

Disagreeable odors arising from decaying vege- 
table matter can be destroyed at once by pour- 
ing over it two pailfuls of water, to one of which 
has been added one pint of the liquor of chloride 
of zine, and to the other one pound of chloride 
of lime. 

It is always a good plan to give the cellar one 
coat of whitewash at spring cleaning time, then 
give ita second coat in July. If copperas be add- 
ed to thisdast coat, it will do much to keep the 
eellar free from vermin. 

If a cellar has a damp smell, and can not be 
thoroughly ventilated, a few trays of charcoal 
set around on floor, shelves, and ledges will make 
the air pure and sweet. If a large bucketful of 
charcoal be placed in a damp cellar where milk 
is kept, there will be no danger of its becoming 
tainted. 

Charcoal is one of the best agents for purify- 
ing foul water. If cistern water has an unplea- 
sant odor from the cistern being too closely coy- 
ered, it may be made as sweet smelling as when 
fresh by suspending in the water a muslin bag 
containing one or more pounds of charcoal, ac- 
cording to the size of the cistern. 

Rain water will often become foul from the de- 
caying of the vegetable matter which has been 
carried with the water through the pipes down 
into the cistern from the roof. By using one 
ounce of permanganate of potassa for each fifty 
gallons of water, the contents of the cistern will 
be made as clear and odorless as well water. 
The quantity of water in a cistern can be easily 
guessed at. The permanganate should be put 
in and the water thoroughly stirred up. It will 
turn a bright purple. If it does not turn clear 
again in a few minutes a little more perman- 
ganate must be added. All the refuse in the 
water will settle in a harmless sediment at the 
bottom of the cistern. 

If there is the least suspicion that the well 
water is not as pure as it should be, it should be 
boiled or filtered. Boiled water is highly recom- 
mended, It can be made as cold as fresh well 
water by setting it for a time in the ice-box, or 
it may be cooled by adding a little pure ice. 

Very good filters can be made with little trou- 
bie. A large filter can be made thus: Provide 
a water-tight barrel; place a stop-cock in the low- 
er part of the barrel, even with the bottom; fill 
the barrel half full of small clean pebbles ; above 
the stones place three thicknesses of flannel ; tack 
it around the sides of the barrel, but leave it 
slack enough to rest on the pebbles; on this 
place a layer of charcoal three inches thick, then 
as deep a layer of clean-washed river sand, over 
the sand another layer of pebbles, then a layer of 
chareoal, one of pebbles, and so until the barrel 
is full to within two inches of the top, making 
the last laver of pebbles. Bore several large 
gimlet-holes in the bottom of a good-sized wood- 
en pail, and set it on top of the stones. The water 
is poured into the pail, from which it runs slow- 
ly through the holes in the bottom, and after fil- 








tering through the contents of the barrel is drawn 
off through the stop-cock at the bottom of the 
barrel. 

The warmer and damper the weather, the more 
care must be exercised to prevent food from 
spoiling. By placing a dish containing a good- 
sized lump of unslaked lime on one of the shelves 
in the refrigerator, the moisture will all be ab- 
sorbed, so removing all danger from mould, and 
insuring the safe-keeping of the food for a long 
time. 

There is no luxury so near a necessity as a 
good supply of ice. A very simple ice-box, which 
will keep ice well, and which will prove very use- 
ful in country or sea-side cottages which have 
not been supplied with more extensive refrigera- 
tors, is made out of a large-sized wash-tub. Place 
a stop-cock at the bottom of the tub, which should 
for convenience be set upon a bench. In the 
middle of the tub place a small frame of crossed 
sticks. On this place the ice, wrapped in a blank- 
et. The food to be kept cool is placed around 
and on the ice, and the top of the tub covered 
with a wooden cover. A piece of carpet is then 
thrown over the tub, The water should be drawn 
off three times a day. 

A small qiantity of ice may be kept for sever- 
al days by placing it in a double pocket. The 
pockets should be made of woollen, and the space 
between them filled with feathers. This is a 
good way to keep ice in a sick-room or on a pic- 
nic excursion, 





WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Novel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avutnor or “Juprra Suakesprane,” “A Prinorss ov 
Tuue,” “* Mao.ncopv or Dare,” ero, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
CAMPSIE GLEN, 


Ee next morning, between nine and ten 

o’clock, there was a rapping at his door, and 
then a further rapping, and then he awoke—con- 
fused, uncertain as to his whereabouts, and with 
his head going like a threshing-machine, Again 
there came the loud rapping. 

“Come in, then,” he called aloud. 

The door was opened, and there was the young 
widow smiling and jocund as the morn, and very 
smartly attired, and alongside of her was a serv- 
ant-lass bearing a small tray, on which were a 
tumbler, a pint bottle of champagne, and some 
angostura bitters. 

“ Bless me, woman,” he said, “I was wonder- 
ing where Iwas. And what's this, now ?—do ye 
want to make a drunkard o’ me?” 

“Not I,” said Kate Menzies, blithely; “I want 
to make a man o’ ye. Ye’ll just take a glass o’ 
this, Ronald, my lad; and then yell get up and 
come down to breakfast, for we're going to have 
a splendid drive. The weather’s as bright and 
clear as a new shilling; and I’ve been up since 
séven o'clock, and I’m free for the day now. Here 
ye are, lad; this ’ll put some life into ye.” 

She shook a few drops of bitters into the tum- 
bler, and then poured out a foaming measure of 
the amber-colored wine, and offered it to hii. 
He refused to take it. 

“T canna look at it, lass. There was too much 
o’ that going last night.” 

“ And the very reason you should take a glass 
now,” she said. “ Well, I'll leave it on the man- 
tel-piece, and ye can take it when ye get up. 
Make haste, Ronald, lad; it’s a pity to lose so 
fine a morning.” 

When they had left, he dressed as rapidly as 
possible, and went down. Breakfast was await- 
ing him, though it did not tempt him much. And 
then, by-and-by, the smart dog-cart was at the 
door; and a hamper was put in; and Kate Men- 
zies got up and took the reins. There was no 
sick-and-sorryness about her, at all events. She 
was radiant and laughing and saucy; she wore a 
driving coat fastened at the neck by a horseshoe 
brooch of brilliants, and a white straw hat with 
a wide-sweeping jet black ostrich feather, It was 
clear that the tavern was a paying concern. 

“ Aud why will ve ave sit behind, Mr. Strang?” 
old Mother Paterson whined, as she made herself 
comfortable in front. “Iam sure Katie would 
rather have ye here than an auld wife like me. 
Ye could talk to her ever so much better.” 

“That would be a way to go driving through 
Glasgow town,” he said, as he swung himself up 
on the back seat; ‘‘a man in front, and a woman 
behind! Never you fear; there can be plenty of 
talking done as it is.” 

But as they drove away through the city—and 
even Glasgow looked quite bright and cheerful 
on this sunny morning—and there was a stirring 
of cool air that was grateful enough to his throb- 
bing temples—it appeared that the buxom widow 
wanted to have most of the talking to herself. 
She was very merry; and laughed at his peni- 
tential scorn of himself; and was for spurring 
him on to further poetical efforts. 

“East Lothian forever,” she was saying, as 
they got away out by the north of the town. 
“Didna I tell then? Ay, and ye’ve got to do 
something better yet, Ronald, my lad, than the 
‘other glass before we go.’ You’re no at that 
time o’ life yet, to talk as if everything had gone 
wrong; and the blue-eyed lass—what blue-eyed 
lass was it, | wonder, that passed ve by with but 
astare? Let her, and welcome, the hussy ; there’s 
plenty mair. But no, my lad, what I want ye to 
write is a song about Scotland, and the East 
Lothian part o’t especially. Ye’ve no lived long 
enough in the Hielans to forget your ain country, 
have ye ?—and where’s there a song about Scot- 
land nowadays? ‘Caledonia’s hills and dales’? 
—stuff !—I wonder Jaap would hae bothered his 
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head about rubbish like that. No, no; we'll show 
them whether East Lothian canna do the trick! 
—and it’s no the Harmony Club, but the City 
Hall o’ Glasgow that ve'll hear that song sung in 
—that’s better like. Ye mind what Robbie says, 
Ronald, my lad ?— 
‘Fen then a wish, 1 mind its power— 
A wish that to my latest hour 
Shall strongly heave my breast— 
That I, for poor auld Scotland's sake, 
Some usefa’ plan or book coud make, 
Or sing a song at least.’ 


That’s what you've got to do yet, my man.” 

“ Ay, ay, lass; and I’m looking forward to hav- 
ing a monument in George’s Square, and to folk 
frae America coming to buy photographs o’ Whit- 
termains,” 

“Ye may laugh, but stranger things have hap- 
pened,” said Kate Menzies, boldly ; for how eould 
she know that America—at least Chicago—had 
already pronounced upon the poetical claims of 
her cousin Ronald, and that in no very encour- 
aging fashion ? 

And so they bowled along the wide whinstone 
road, out into this open landscape that seemed 
to lie behind a thin veil of pale blue smoke. It 
was the country, no doubt, but a kind of sophisti- 
cated country; there were occasional grimy vil- 
lages and railway embankments and canals, aud 
what not; and the pathway that ran alongside 
the wide highway was of black ashes—not much 
like a Sutherlandshire road, However, as they 
got still further away from the town, matters im- 
proved. There were hedges and woods—getting 
a touch of the golden autumn on their foliage 
now—the landscape grew brighter; those bills 
far abead of them rose into a fairly clear blue 
sky. And then the brisk motion and the fresher 
air seemed to drive away froin him the dismal 
recollections of the previous night; he ceased to 
upbraid himself for having been induced to sing 
before all those people; he would atone for the 
recklessness of his potations by taking greater 
care in the future. So that when in due course 
of time they reached the inn at the foot of Camp- 
sie Glen, and had the horse and trap put up, and 
set out to explore the beauties of that not too 
savage solitude, he was in a sufficiently cheerful 
frame of mind,and Kate Menzies had no reason 
to complain of her companion. 

They had brought a luncheon basket with them ; 
and as he had refused the proffered aid of a sta- 
ble lad, he had to carry this himself, and Kate 
Menzies was a liberal provider. Accordingly, as 
they began to make their way up the steep and 
slippery ascent—for rain had recently fallen, and 
the narrow path was sloppy enough—he had to 
leave the two women to look after themselves, 
and a fine hap-hazard scramble and hauling and 
pushing, with screams of fright and bursts of 
Jaughter, ensued, This was hardly the proper 
mood in which to seek out Nature in her sylvan 
retreats; but the truth is that the glen itself did 
hot wear # very romantic aspect. No doubt there 
were massive bowlders in the bed of the stream, 
and they had to clamber past precipitous rocks, 
and everywhére overhead was a wilderness of 
foliage. But everything was dull-hued somehow, 
and damp-looking and dismal; the green-mossed 
bowlders. the stems of the trees, the dark red 

were all cf hue; while here and 
fa bit of newspaper, 
ov of an empty sods-water bottle, or perchance 
of the non-i c figure of a Glasgow youth seat- 
ed astride a failee bough, a pot-hat on his head, 
and a Manile che:oot in his mouth. But still it 
was more of the country than the Broomielaw ; 
and when Kate and her companion had to pause 
in their panting struggle up the slippery path, 
and after she had recovered her breath sufficient- 
ly to demand a halt, she would turn to pick ferns 
from the dripping rocks, or toask Ronald if there 
were any more picturesque place than this in 
Sutherlandshire. Now Ronald was not in tlie 
Jeast afflicted by the common curse of travellers 
—the desive for comparison ; he was well content 
to say that it was “a pretty bit glen.” For one 
thing, his attention was chiefly devoted to keep- 
ing his footing, for the heavy basket was a sore 
encumbrance. 

However, after some further climbing, they 
reached certain drier altitudes; and there the 
hamper was deposited, while they looked out for 
such trunks or big stones as would make con- 
venient seats. The old woman was speechless 
from exhaustion ; Kate was laughing at her own 
breathlessness, or miscalling the place for having 
dirtied her boots and her skirts; while Ronald 
was bringing things together for their comfort, 
so that they could have their luncheon in peace. 
This was not quite the same kind of a luncheon 
party as that he had attended on the shores of 
the far northern loch, with Miss Carry compla- 
cently regarding the silver-clear salmon lying on 
the smooth dry greensward; and the American 
talking in his friendly fashion of the splendid fu- 
ture that lay before a capable and energetic young 
fellow in the great country beyond the seas ; while 
all around them the sweet air was blowing, and 
the clear light shining, and the white clouds sail- 
ing high over the Clebrig slopes. Things were 
changed with him since then; he did not hiin- 
self know how much they had changed. But in 
all circumstances he was abundantly good-na- 
tured, and grateful for any kindness shown him ; 
and as Kate Menzies had projected this trip 
mainly on his account, he did his best to promote 
good-fellowship, and was serviceable and handy, 
and took her raillery in excellent part. 

“Katie dear,” whimpered old Mother Pater- 
son, as Ronald took out the things from the 
hamper, “ ye jist spoil every one that comes near 
ye. Such -extravagance—such waste; many’s 
the time I wish ye would get married, and have 
a man to look after ye—” 

“Stop your havering; who would marry an 
auld woman like me ?” said Mrs, Menzies, with a 
laugh. “ Ay, and what's the extravagance, noo, 
that has driven ye oot o’ your mind ?” 
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“Champagne again!” the old woman said, 
shaking her lead. “Champagne again! Dear 
me, it’s like a Duke’s house—” 

“ What, ve daft auld craytur? Would ve have 
me take my cousin Ronald for his first trip to 
Campsie Glen, and bring out a gill o’ whiskey in 
a soda-water bottle ?” 

“ Indeed, Katie, lass, ye needna have brought 
one thing or the other for me,” he said. “Itsa 
drop o’ water, and nothing else, that will serve 
my turn.” 

“We'll see about that,” she said, confidently. 

Her provisioning was certainly of a sumptuous 
nature—far more sumptuous, indeed, than the 
luncheons the rich Americans used to have car- 
ried down for them to the loch-side, and a per- 
fect banquet as compared with the frugal bit of 
cold beef and bread that Lord Ailine and his 
friends allowed themselves on tie hill. Then, 
as regards the champagne, she would take no re- 
fusal—he had to submit. She was in the gayest 
of moods; she laughed and joked; nay, at one 
point she raised her glass aloft, and waved it 
round her head, and sang— 


*O send Lewie Gordon hame, 
And the lad I danrna name; 
Though his back be at the wa’, 
Here’s to him that’s far awa’!” 


“What, what, lass!” Ronald cried, grimly. 
“ Ave ve thinking ye’re in a Highland glen? Do 
ye think it was frae places like this that the lads 
were called out to follow Prince Charlie ?” 

“T carena—I carena !” she said—for what had 
trivial details of history to do with a jovial pic- 
nic in Campsie Glen? “Come, Ronald, lad, tune 
up! Hang the Harmony Club!-—give us a song 
in the open air!” 

“ Here goes, then: 

“It was about the Martinmas time, 

And a gay time it was then, O, 
That our guidwife had puddins to mak, 
And she boiled them in the pan, O;” 


and then rang out the chorus, even the old Mo- 
ther Paterson joining in with a feeble treble— 

“© the barrin o’ our door, weel, weel, weel, 

And the barrin o’ our door, wee)!” 

“Your health and song, Ronald!” she cried, 
when he had finished—or rather when they all 
had finished. “ Man,if there was just a laddie 
here wi’ a fiddle or a penny whistle, ’'d get up 
and dance a Highland schottische wi? ye, auld 
as lam!” 

After luncheon they set out for further explora- 
tions (having deposited tle basket in a secret 
place), and always Kate Menzies’ laugh was the 
loudest, her jokes the merviest. 

* Auld, say ye?” Mother Paterson complained. 
“A lassie—a very lassie! 
like a twa-year-old colt.” 

By-and-by they made their devious and diffienlt 
way down the glen again; and they had tea at 
the inn; and then they set out to drive back to 
Glasgow, and there was much singing the while. 
That is, up to a certain point ; for this easy home- 
ward drive, as it turned out, was destined to be 
suddenly and sharply stopped short, and that in 
a way that might have produced serious conse- 
quences. They were bowling merrily along, tak- 
ing very little heed of anything on either side of 
them, when, as it chanced, a small boy who had 
gone into a field to recover a kite that had 
dropped there, came up unobserved behind the 
hedge, and threw the kite over, preparatory to 
his struggling through himself. The sudden ap- 
pearance of this white thing startled the cob; it 
swerved to the other side of the road, hesitated, 
and was like to rear, and then, getting an incau- 
tious cut from Kate’s whip, away it tore, along the 
highway, getting completely the mastery of her. 
Ronald got up behind. 

“Give me the reins, lass,” he called to her. 

“T'll manage him—the stupid beast!” she said, 
with her teeth shut firm. 

But all her pulling seemed to make no impres- 
sion on the animal; nay, the trap was now sway- 
ing and jolting about in a most ominous manner. 

“If ye meet anything, we’re done for, Kate. 
Run the wheel into the hedge.” 

It was excellent advice, if it could have been 
properly followed ; but unluckily, just at the very 
moment when with all her might and main she 
twisted the head of the cob to the side of the 
road, there happened to be a deep diteh there. 
Over the whole thing went—Ronald and Mrs. 
Menzies being pitched clean into the hedge; Mo- 
ther Paterson, not hanging on so well, being act- 
ually deposited on the other side, but in a gradual 
fashion. Oddly enough, the cob, with one or two 
pawings of his fore-feet, got on to the road again, 
and the trap righted itself, while a farm lad who 
had been coming along ran to tle beust’s head 
and held him. <As it turned out, there was no 
harm done at all, 

But that at first was apparently not Kate Men- 
zies’ impression. 

“ Ronald, Ronald,” she cried, and she clung to 
him frantically, “Pm dying—I’'m dying—kiss 
me!” 

He had got a grip of her, and was getting her 
on to her feet again. 

“There’s nothing the matter wi’ ye, woman,” 
he said, with unnecessary roughness. 

“ Ronald, Ronald—I’m hurt—I’m dying—kiss 
me!” she cried; and she would have fallen away 
from him, but that he gathered her up and set 
her upright on the road. 

“There's nothing the matter wi’ ye. 
tumbling into a hawthorn hedge? Pull yourself 
together, woman! It’s old Mother Paterson that 
may have been hurt.” 

He left her unceremoniously—to get over to 
the other side of the hedge; and as he went off, 
she darted a look of anger—of violent rage, even 
—toward him, which happily he did not see. 
Moreover, she had to calm herself; the farm lad 
was looking on. And when at length Mother 
Paterson—who was merely terrified, and was quite 
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nninjured—was hoisted over or through the hedge, 
and they all prepared to resume their seats in the 
trap, Kate Menzies was apparently quite collected 
and mistress of herself, though her face was some- 
what pale, and her manner was distinctly reserved 
and cold. She gave the lad a couple of shillings, 
got up and took the reins, waited until the others 
were seated, and then drove away, without a word, 
Mother Paterson was loud in her thankfulness 
over such a providential escape; she had only 
had her wrists scratched slightly. 

Ronald was sensible of her silence, though he 
could not well guess the cause of it. Perhaps 
the fright had sobered down her high spirits; at 
all events, she was now more circumspect with 
her driving, and as her attention was so much 
devoted to the cob, it was not for him to inter- 
fere. As they drew near Glasgow, however, she 
relaxed the cold severity of her manner and made 
a few observations ; and when they came in sight 
of St. Rollox, she even condescended to ask him 
whether he would not go on with them to the tav- 
erp, and have some supper with them, as usual. 

“I ought to go back to my work,” said he, 
“and that’s the truth. But it would be 
ending for such an unusual holiday as thi 

“Your prospects are not so very certain,” said 
Kate, who could talk excellent English when she 
chose, and kept her broad Scotch for familiar or 
affectionate intercourse. “An hour or two one 
way or the other 1s not likely to make much dif- 
ference.” 

“Tam beginning to think that myself,” he said, 
rather gloomily. 

And then, with a touch of remorse for the de- 
pressing speech she had made, she tried to cheer 
him a little, and, in fact, insisted on his going on 
with them. She even quoted a couplet from his 
own song to him— 
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“An hour or twa ’twill do nae harm 

The dints o’ fortune to forget”; 
and she said that after the long drive he ought 
to have a famous appetite for supper, and that 
there would be a good story to tell about their 
being shot into a hawthorn hedge, supposing that 
the skipper and Laidlaw and Jaap came in in 
the evening. 

Nevertheless, all during the evening there was 
a certain restraint in her manner. Altogether 
gone was her profuse friendship and her pride 
in East Lothian, although she remained as hos- 
pitable as ever. Sometimes she regarded hii 
sharply, as if trying to make out something. On 
his part, he thought she was probably a little 
tired after the fatigues of the day; perhaps, also, 
he preferred her quieter manner. 

Then again, when the “drei Gesellen” came in, 
there was a little less hilarity than usual, and, 
contrary to her wont, she did not press them to 
stay when they proposed to adjourn to the club. 
Ronald, who had been vaguely resolving not to 
go near that haunt for some time to come, found 
that that was the alternative to his returning to 
his solitary lodging and his books at a compara- 
tively early hour of the evening. Doubtless he 
should have conquered his repugnance to this 
latter course; but the temptation—after a long 
day of pleasure-makiug—to finish up the last hour 
or so in the society of these good fellows was 
great. He went to the Harmony Club, and was 
made more welcome than ever; and somehow, in 
the excitement of the moment, he was induced to 
sing another song, and there were more people 
than ever claiming his acquaintance, and chal- 
lenging him to have “ another one.” 

(To BE OCoNTINUED.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 

[From Our Own Corresponpent. } 

E are living in a singular epoch; everything 

is accepted, and nothing proves lasting; 
everything is tried, and naught is fixed upon; 
and even if a change is made in some fashions, 
before there is time to chronicle it it gives place 
to something else. 

It is the fate of the straight or peasant skirts 
that has inspired these philosophical retlections 
—those skirts gathered behind, pleated at the 
sides, and plain in front, which were put forward 
to reform draped skirts. When ladies saw them- 
selves thus arrayed, they boasted of having at 
last found a change whereby they returned to 
simplicity, to the noble straight classic lines, ete. 
But no sooner had they studied the effect on oth- 
ers than they began to murmur and to ery out: 
“What! is that the way it looks? It is fright- 
ful. What a wretched tournnre! In such a 
dress one looks like a country girl come to town 
to seek employment.” It was impossible for 
this to last; they had made a mistake, that was 
all. And by degrees they have resumed the 
draped skirts, and everything indicates that next 
winter straight dresses will be monopolized by 
misses and little girls. Thus ends the era of 
simplicity which we fancied was dawning, and 
for which we shall probcbly have to wait for a 
long time to come. 

The fashions of the day are so eclectic that it 
would be hard to work a decided change in 
them. They include all kinds of trimmings, all 
shapes of busques, all combinations of wrap- 
pings, skirts, over-skirts, and polonaises. If there 
is a preference this season, it is for the corselet, 
simulated, of course, cut rather high, made very 
often of velvet,and completed at the top by a 
pleated guimpe, simulated like the corselet, of 
light silk or crépe de Chine, or else a plain guimpe 
of piece lace, or of transparent stuff, or open-work 
embroidery. 

Wrappings are adapted to the season—small, 
light, and often only indicated by the trimming 
of the corsage or other like artifice. The small 
pelerine remains in favor ; it is made of all staffs: 
lace, crépe de Chine, tulle with velvet applica- 
tions, and of satin and bead embroideries. It 
may be closed in front, or open with revers. 
There are some small summer wraps composed 

















solely—to the eve at least—of a pair of sleeves, 
quite short and very full. In reality the sleeves 
are united by a back and a pair of fronts, which 
are barely perceptible, however, being made of 
light transparent material or of the same fabric 
as the corsage. The eagerness for laces and for 
all stuffs that copy guipure and other laces man- 
ifests itself also in wraps, and there are long 
cloaks made of lace lined with silk of a bright 
color. These cloaks, which are disproportionate- 
ly large for the season, possess only one advan- 
tage: they are elegant enough in themselves to 
cover and replace a toilecte that is too dressy, and 
long enough to conceal one that is too simple. 

It is searcely possible to -cite a single stuff, 
combination, or design that is not in some sort 
represented among our present styles. All wool- 
len stuffs, from old-fashioned mohair to modern 
canvas ; all designs, from the antique polka dot 
and the familiar stripe to Pompadour bonquets, 
Louis XVI. branches, and the large flowers of the 
time of Louis XIV.—everything has found a 
place in this era of toleration. One of the pretty 
combinations of the moment, of which there are 
so many, has a plain under-skirt, without trim- 
ming, of silk with a light ground, generally cream, 
brocaded with large colored flowers. Upon this 
is draped in such a manner as to leave the left 
side entirely exposed a polonaise of moss green 
crépe de Chine; where it is looped high on the 
left side, almost to the waist, a cluster of moss 
green ribbon loops of unequal length is placed. 
The waist opens upon a small plastron of the 
skirt material, and the collar and cuffs are of the 
same. It would be difficult to devise a more ef 
fective toilette with so much an appearance of 
simplicity. 

Over lace skirts or skirts composed of a suc- 
cession of lace flounces will be worn a very elab- 
orate sort of polonaise, which is, however, much 
less complicated in reality than it is in appear- 
ance. This polonaise is made, according to cir- 
cumstances, of velvet or of plain satin, but, above 
all, of brocaded silk. Faney a corselet with the 
back prolonged to form an amply draped breadth ; 
the side forms are each extended to form a spe- 
cies of large leaf that terminates in a passemen- 
terie tassel, less long than the back breadth, and 
the fronts of the corselet are prolonged in their 
turn, and form each a jeaf a little less wide and 


Jong than those at the sides 





» leaves are con 
nected to one another and to the back breadth 
by a silk cord, which unites them without draw- 
ing them close together, like a lacing. The corse 
let is completed above by a hig guimpe of lac 

matching that of the skirt Ihis is ut p esent a 
Casino toliette, and later will be duplicated it the 
réunions at chateaux during the hunting months, 
It offers the advantage of lending itself to vari 
ous combinations, as the lace skirt ean be worn 
with lace corsages, and the polonaise in its turn 
may be made wo serve with another skirt than 
the lace one. 

A new material—striped gnipnre—has won fa- 
Vor at its first appearalice, This imitates lace inser- 
tions separated by stripes of etamine more or less 
wide. It can be varied indefinitely by the use of 
silk skirts of various colors and by the disposi- 
tion of the stripes, which differs for each part 
of the dress. For the skirt the stripes are taken 
across horizontally or diagonally, or they may be 
perpendicular; if perpendicular, then those of the 
polovaise or over-skirt are taken in a different 
direction, and those of the basque, if there is 
Oue, run contrary to those of the over-skirt. 
Frequently the corsage is composed of a velvet 
corselet, with a high guimpe of striped guipure 
and sleeves of the guipure. Sometimes, also, the 
striped guipure is combined with plain étamine 
of the same tint, the latter forming the front and 
back of the skirt or over-skirt, and the guipure 
the sides and the corsage. Finally, the étamine 
stripes in the guipure are in some cases lightly 
embroidered in beads, not over the entire mate- 
rial, but only for special parts of the dress, as 
the plastron, revers, bands, or for the front or 
one side of the skirt. 

Not only are all kinds of new laces worn, but 
all one’s old lace possessions are brought into 
requisition. An old-fashioned black lace scarf is 
embroidered with gold, and is utilized for the 
corsage front and skirt drapery, being arranged 
to form a plastron that is shirred at the waist, 
aud below draped toward the back on the left 
side, or perhaps mounted flat on the skirt front. 
Many of these plastrons that extend out into 
drapery are worn, nade of all kinds of lace, the 
lace sometimes embroidered over in silks of sev- 
eral colors, crépe de Chine in all delicate pale 
tints, gauze, embroidered tulle, and kindred tis- 
sues. Chambéry gauze, which formerly consti- 
tuted the most elegant and costly of summer 
toilettes, is now almost 





entirely abandoned, so 
many other transparent tissues are there at com- 
mand. The various canvases and net tissues are 
shown in novel combinations every day. Not to 
mention the plain stuffs, these appear in stripes 
infinitely varied, with large and small flowers, and 
intermingled with lace insertions 
combined with the plain stuff. As has already 
been indicated, the extreme of elegance ¢ ynsists 
in embroidering the thick stripes of the material 
on certain parts of the dress with beads, or some- 
times in chain stitch with gold, silver, or steel 
thread, or in a mixture of the three, which forms 
a very pretty and rich combination. 


, all these being 





These embroideries re-appear on étamine rib- 
bons in very wide and medium widths, which 
play an important part among ornainents and 
trimmings. With very wide ribbons are made 
plastrons running out into draperies; the same 
ribbons in narrower widths form perpendicular 
stripes on the skirts of dresses, on which they 
are sewed down only along one of their edges; 
they also detine the bretelles or bars of sailor 
plastrons sewed horizontally across the front of 
the corsage, and quillings or jabots composed 
of flat loops extending from top to bottom of the 
skirt. EMMELINE RayMonp, 
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HINTS FOR A SUM- 

MER’S OUTFIT. 
\ ANY cumber themselves 
4Vi =with too much of an out- 
fit when going away from 
home for just a few weeks or 
for a little jaunt. It is well 
to know what to take and 
what to leave. 

We will suppose you are 
going to board at a summer 
hotel part of the time of your 
holiday or vacation, and spend 
part on your journey, These 
remarks are not intended for 
those of unlimited resources 
or fashionable aspirations, but 
for those to whom going into 
the country is a treat indeed, a 
rest from care and toil, not a necessity created by caprice and 
artificial wants. 

You will need, then, first of all, even if you have not a 
great many dresses, a good gray travelling dress that will not 
show dust, made of some soft material that will not crumple 
easily. 

You will find this most serviceable not only for actual trav- 


sion by mountain or shore. All 
kinds of ribbons are always 
serviceable; they can com- 
plete a very ordinary toilette 
if saving expense is any ob- 
ject. You may get ribbons to 
match your dress or in con- 
trast with it; they may be col- 
ored or plaid, gay or simply 
black satin or watered ribbons, 
They will always look well, 
and can be arranged to suit 
the taste of the wearer, and 
varied upon occasion so as to 
give a dressy look and afford 
variety. 

The same may be said of 
black and white lace. A scarf 
or fichu or even a shawl of 
lace may be a treasure indeed 
in your wardrobe under certain circumstances, and now that 
coarse white lace is so fashionable for summer dresses, it is 
a fashion very well to adopt, for a great variety of pretty 
trimmings ean be secured in that way, taking up but little 
room in your trunk, and ready at hand for any emergency. 
Black lace edging and a few yards of plain black and white 
blonde or spotted imitation Brussels net are also very desira- 
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Fig. 1.—Case ror Knives anp Forks.—C.osep. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
For design and description see Supplement, No. XVII., Fig. 58. 
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Fig. 2.—KEramine Dress.—Back. 
[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 30-39 
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Woot anp Srrivpep Veiver Dress. 
For patteru and description see Supplement, No, 1, Figs. 1-5. 


Everything a woman wears in travelling should be lady-like and 
quiet in tone and appearance. In travelling you are constantly 
liable to meet acquaintances, and even if thrown altogether 
among strangers it is well to remember that the only way 
strangers have of judging you at first is by your dress, and first 
impressions are very apt to be lasting. It is far better, if with 
limited means, to spend money on a good travelling dress than 
on a variety of showy dresses to be worn only for a few hours 
in the evenings, and then be dowdy all the rest of the time in 
some faded silk of last year’s fashion. 

If called upon to consider economy in means and baggage, a 
boxful of sashes and ribbons will help out your dress very nice- 
ly. Ribbons, like charity, cover a multitude of sins; they can 
be made to hide the inevitable spots and tears that will come, 
despite the greatest care, when away from the home work-bas- 
ket and seamstresses. A piece of inch-wide black velvet ribbon 
is extremely useful to take along, for trimming up hats, if any- 
thing unforeseen happens to such an indispensable article of 
dress, or else in making presentable some worn gown not quite 
goud enough for genteel society, too good to be entirely dis- 
carded, the very thing for a rainy day or for a rambling excur- 
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Fig. 2.—Casr ror Kyives anp Forxs.—Open.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For design and description see Supplement, No. XVIL., Fig. 58. 


elling, but for the little daily ex- 
cursions and mountain drives 
you will of course be taking all 
the time. 


ble additions to an outfit which, 
in case you can not or do not 
care to take much baggage, 
must necessarily be limited, 


Your dress, whatever it may | yet where you must always 


be, however, whether of cheap | 


or expensive material, ought to 
be made in the latest fashion, 
and be set off with a becoming 
bonnet to match, or hat trimmed | 
to suit the style of the dress. | 





look nice and genteel. You 
can now procure for fifty or 


| seventy-five cents very pretty 


étamine scarfs with gay ends 
or with gold and silver threads 
interwoven through them that 





Fig. 1.—Eramine. Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 30-89. 


Costume, Fig. 1, on Pace 517 
For description see Supplement, 
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Mona Costume. 
For description see Supplement. 


will give variety to your hats or your baskets with a little taste. 
All those minor trifles of dress or surroundings are very notice- 
able away from home. A neat little bag of alligator-skin to hold 
your purse, handkerchief, salts, and perhaps comb and brush, is 
better than a heavy, cumbersome travelling satchel half filled 
with things you can not possibly want on your journey. 

Every lady at every summer resort has to associate with her 
fellow-creatures at certain hours on the piazzas to work at the un- 
ending crochet or knitting, without which one might fancy, to see 
their devotion to it, that no woman’s soul could be saved. A 
pretty crochet or work basket or bag is a very desirable addition 
to your list of “ must haves,” for such little things prove the lady. 

But to return to the wardrobe itself. Take a few yards of erépe 
lisse ruffling as well as a box of tourist’s ruffling, and a good sup- 
ply of linen collars and cuffs; they take up very little room in 
your trunk, and are always useful, even necessary, and very often 
you may be at places where it is impossible to procure them, or 
else will have to pay twice what they are worth for a very poor 
kind and style. 

New stockings are also very necessary ; you will want an ample 
outfit of stockings, for one has to be constantly on the move, with 





Fig. 3.—Skrrt or Sercke anp Suran 
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no time for darning stockings, and it is distressing and mortifying 
to have holes come in them, be they ever so small, at unexpected 
times, which, with the usual wear and tear of tramping and climb- 
ing, is sure to be the case even with the best of care, so you never 
are quite safe unless you start with new ones. 
not soil as easily as old ones do, Always take black stockings along, 
for they are neat-looking with any shoe, slipper, or dress, and are 
You need others for 
walking—gray or brown. To have stockings washed is a great ex- 
pense, and as washing is an item of no inconsiderable moment when 
away from the conveniences of home, it is well to supply yourself 
with an ample enough provision to lay them aside when soiled to 
take or send home, thus saving your washing bill by one item at 


not easily soiled, especially black silk ones. 


least. The same may be said of pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, They take up very little room, and 
a good supply from the first will insure by an- 
other item your independence of the washer- 
woman. Some persons wash out the feet of 
their children’s stockings themselves; the legs 
do not need it, and perhaps would only fade in 
the process of amateur washing, which must 
needs be in some stream convenient, with a 
tree bough calledjinto service for a clothes-line. 
When it is an object to save washing, and 
children soil two or three pairs a day, perhaps 
such a course would be advisable. 

It is very well to have two or three cakes of 
toilette soap with you, for in some places, es- 
pecially on steamboats and at way-side inns 
in travelling, the soap is really not as good as 
the food. Who wants to wash her hands 
with soap perfumed with wintergreen, as hard 
as a piece of wood, that will yield no lather 
even with the softest water? Soap takes up 
very little room, and as it will be used up be- 
fore your return, it will not have to be made 
room for on repacking. Take also a few 
towels for extra use, and you will find them 
an immense advantage. 

Bay-rum and Florida water are also great al- 
leviators of the pains and discomforts of trav- 
elling, and if putin flat bottles will oceupy but 
little room. They can be wrapped up in un- 
der-clothing, then if accidentally broken they 
could do no damage, but rather a service in 
perfuming your wardrobe 

A note-book and a pencil or two slipped in 
your bag are needful for keeping accounts 
and jotting down memoranda, and sparing the 
memory generally. If you hear of a new re- 
cipe or a pattern in knitting, your little book 
will be ready to contain it, for loose slips of 
paper, to which such things are generally com- 
mitted, are very apt to get lost or torn up, as 
we all know from experience. It is well to 
mark all your clothes with your initial at 
least; then, if lost or mislaid in the wash, 
they can be sought for. Take also a small 
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New stockings do 


Fig. 1.—Heart-sHarep CorsaGE WITH 
Ficnu-Cotar. 
For description see Supplement. 




















Fig. 2.—Basquk or SerGk anp Suran Cos 
rumk, Fig. 1.—[See Fig. 3, on Page 516.] 


For description see Supplement. 


print a pretty one. 
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pincushion with you, for you may not find such a convenience at 
every boarding-house. 

In the matter of shoes and gloves, it depends so much upon where 
you go, that it is difficult to make any suggestions on the subject, 
except to say that neat-fitting boots are always the mark of a re 
fined person ; and when you visit the sea-shore, where every foot- 
print shows on the white beach, it is just as well to have that foot 
Wherever you go, jumping in and out of ve 
hicles, from a buckboard to a train of cars, clambering hills, and 
mounting steps innumerable, as at Mauch Chunk and the Water 
Gap, you are very apt to display more of your feet than in prom 
enading Broadway, so it is as well that the chausswre, as the French 
say, should always be presentable, and is of a great deal more con 


sequence than wearing an expensive or styl 
ish hat. 

A chintz or calico curtain for the door, made 
about three yards long and two wide, with 
rings sewed on the top, and a tape run through 
to fasten it up by, is very desirable at a sum 
mer boarding-house, insuring privacy while 
admitting air, and as air is generally what we 
seek for, it is well to get as much as we can, 
and keep our rooms cool and comfortable. 

It is a nice plan to have a few trifles tossed 
in your trunk for masquerading, tableaux, and 
little charades and plays, in the way of fan- 
cy dresses or fixings, the remnants of ball 
and party dresses, old fans, and spangles, to 
help out some of the diversions of the even 
ings, especially where there are plenty of 
young people. In a somewhat lengthened 


by the sea- 


sojourn among the mountains or 
side one is apt to accumulate all manner of 
notions dear to the hearts of all wanderers— 
birds’ nests, moss, shells, birch bark, baskets, 
and such like treasures—and the question oft- 
en seriously arises, how shall they be conveyed 
home? Noroom in your trunk? No, very 
probably not. An excellent way is to keep 
your collar and cuff and ruffle boxes after the 
contents have been worn, and pack your most 





fragile summer treasures in these: tie the 
boxes securely up, and send them home by 
mail: this will save you a world of trouble 
in packing and contriving, and is surer and 
less expensive than any other. 

As regards expenses while travelling or so 
journing in summer resorts, do not be too anx- 
ious to save money in the fees to the domes 
tics. The custom of feeing servants has 






been undoubtedly much od, but there 


are two sides to the question, and we ought to 
consider the many unreasonable demands 
made upon servants at public places, and the 
impossibility of their pleasing everybody alike 


It may not be, perhaps, a good example, but 
it smooths away wonderfully the roughness 
and unpleasantness of travel to be liberal. 














WATERING-PLACE TOILETTES.—[For Descriptions sex SuppLeMent.] 


Fig. 1.—Sreree anp Suran Costume. 


ig. 1.- i Fig. 2.—Eramive anp Lace Dress. Fig. 3.—Emsromwerep PoncEr Fig. 4.—BenGaine Sirk Fig. 5.—Eramine anv Lace Dress. 
[See Fig, 2; and Fig. 3, on Page 516. ] 


Front.—[See Fig. 5.] Dress. Dress. Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WAKEFULNESS. 

Dr. Wa. P. Cuoruien, Buffalo, N. Y., says: “TI pre- 
scribed it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard stude nt, 
for wakefulness, extreme nervousness, etc. He reports 
great benefit. "—{ Adv.) 





PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE 
Prevents some doctors from advertising their skill; 
but we are bound by no such conventional rules, and 
think that if we make a discovery that is of benefit to 
our fellows, we ought to spread the fact to the whole 
land. Therefore we cause to be published throughout 
the land the fact that Dr. R. V. Pierce’s * Golden Med- 


ical Discovery” is the best known remedy for con- 
sumption (scrofula of the lungs) and kindred diseases. 
Send two stamps for Dr. Pierce's complete treatise on 


consumption, with unsurpassed means of self-treat- 
ment. Address World's Dispensary Medical Associ- 
ation, Buffalo, N. Y.—{ Adv.) 





SUMMER SAUNTERINGS BY 
THE B. & L. 

Aw illustrated work of 166 pages, descriptive of the 
White Mountains and the hill and lake country of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, with lists of hotels 
and boarding - houses, maps, tonrs, time - tables, &c. 
The above is ixsued by the Passenger Department of 
the Boston & Lowell Railroud, and will be mailed to 
any address free on receipt of six cents, in stamps, to 
pay postage. Address Lucius Turtris, General Pas- 
senger Agent, B. & L. R. R., Boston, Mass.—(Adv.] 





Prorrssor C. A. Bryroz, M.D., LL. D., Editor Medi- 
eal Clinic, Richmond, Va., says: ‘* Liebig Co.'s Coca 
Beef Tonic is a wonderful reconstructive agent, build- 
ing up the general system and supplying lost nervous 
energy. In all wasting diseases and broken-down con- 
stitutions it is the agent.” Also in female complaints, 
shattered nerves, dyspepsia and biliousness.—[ Adv.) 





LIEBIG CO.’S COCA BEEF TONIC 

**My patients derive marked and decided benefit 
from it,” saya Professor J. M. Carnoouan, M.D., 
Professor Surgery, New York Medical College. For 
bad taste in the mouth, bad breath, heartburn, pain in 
siomach and bowels, flatulency, constipation (symp- 
toms of dyspepsia, and broken-down digestion), it is 
invaluable. Also in biliousness, malaria, debility, 
liver complaints, sick-headache.—[Adv. } 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 

rhe best of all hair-dressings. It allays irritation, 
removes all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the 
action of the capillaries in the highest degree, this 
promoting a vigorous and healthy growth of hair. Its 
effect upon the glossiness and richness of the hair is 
such as cannot be surpassed, Bunnert’s Fravonine 
Exrsacrts are the best.—[Adv,] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 











ISSUE PAPER FLOWER-MAKING fully 
described and ilinstrated in Supplement No. 3 


BENTLEY'S CATALOGUE 


of Novelties in Art Needlework, &c. 
Not merely a few hints, but carefully writ- 


This ten and explicit instructions, with dia- 
Sup- grams for cutting all the parts, detail 
plement drawings of the different manipulations, 


reparate- 

ly for lie., 

or for 25c. we 
send our full 
Catalogue (in- 
cluding supplem’t), 
192 pp., nearly 3000 
illustrations. 


and pictures of the completed flowers. 
Contains also much other matter of 
interest to ladies who do fancywork 
32 large pages with several hun- 
dred illustrations. 


BENTLEY’S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
E 12 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


‘swiss MILK FOOD 
For Children PAST Teething. 

Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
eal profession regarding it. 

ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 

P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 
a) » : 

To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 
Get Buarvrrp & Anustrone's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins, All good silk and beantifui 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cis. in stamps or post: ul note 


to THE BRAIN ERD & ARMSTRONGS 
SILK 00., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


of Ate Face sds FECTIONS | 


ies rae rfluous 
Warts, Freck Tes, Mo’ 
3 ene Bik Heads, Scars, Pitting & 


b Aa Aes Pearl | Ste» Jkibange se > i 


HEADQUARTERS FOR LADIES’ FANCY 
WORK. “Special Offer! 
We will send you our Ladies’ Book of Fancy Work 
(Price, 5c.) for three %. stamps. A Felt Tidy, Im- 
py ovted Silk to work it, and Flustrated Price-List for 
ten 2c. stamps . INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


1. Hi. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 




















| and achieved the desired object; but the price charged 








SOAP. 


Beautiful Women and Beautiful 
Complexions. 


Some Facts, Old and New, 
about Soap and Water. 


Much as we may despise Orientals for their effemi- 
nacy, we cannot refuse them our admiration for their 
personal cleanliness, due to an unrestricted nse of 
soap. Soap originated in the East beyond a question, 
but how, when, and where, is a mystery dense as that 
enveloping the Egyptian pyramids, a mystery too that 
grows all the denser with the advancing ages. Clean- 
liness is an absolute necessity in warm climates; it 
is one of the essentials to a life worth the living. 
While the people inhabiting Asia Minor—the cradle 
of the human race—were remarkable for their cleanli- 
ness, and consequently for their beauty, they were 
surrounded by nations unacquainted with the ases of 
soap; and thus it came to pass that the Circassians, 
the Georgians, and the Mingrelians, famous for their 
tine persons, inhabited countries immediately con- 
tiguous to the ugly Kalmucks and Tartare, who, we 
are told by Herodotus, were not much above the ape 
in manners and appearance. 

That soap creates beauty is beyond doubt. And 
just right here let us ask the question, Of what does 
real beauty consist? The lovely Miss Calvert of Balti- 
more (now Mrs, Carroll Bulmer) had her photograph 
taken once, but could never be prevailed upou to go 
through the performance again, When questioned as 
to the cause of his wife’s antipathy to the camera, Dr 
Bulmer said: ‘‘ Her features are not regular, and she 
takes a horrid picture. Her beauty rests upon her 
deep liquid eyes, coral lips, rich auburn hair, and a 
delicious creamy complexion, the qualities precisely 
a camera cannot reflect. There is Miss Clinton, on 
the other hand, who is pock-pitted, dull of eye, and 
faded of hair, takes an excellent likeness, because she 
has a straight nose and pretty fair outline of features.” 
Now, is it not fortunate for humanity that those quali- 
ties, in which beauty for the most part consists, are 
the very ones that can be cultivated, are exactly the 
attributes that can be acquired; while all the skill 
and science in the world cannot turn a nez rétrousse 
into a Roman or even a Grecian nose? And what 
produces all this brightness of complexion but pure 
red blood coursing beueath a skin rendered trans- 
parent and beautiful by the free and unobstructed 
action of its millions of oil-glands and pores, 

The Goths and Vandals who overturned the Roman 
Empire, while estimable gentlemen in many respects, 
did not kill themselves by washing. Indeed, candor 
compels us to admit that oar Gothic ancestors were 
prejudiced against soap, the manufacture of which, 
under their régime, became a lost art. ‘To the Sara- 
ces we owe algebra, swords of Damascus, and scented 
soap. Mahomet enjoined strict cleanliness as part of 
his religious system, and his followers used that per- 
fumed soap which made the ladies of the harem bean- 
tifnl as the houris of the Alkoran. The renowned Sual- 
adin, among other costly presents, sent a few hundred 
eakes of this article to Philip Augustus of France. 
Philip handed them over to his queen, who in turn 
had them distributed on gold salvers to her favorite 
courtiers and maids of honor. Soap became popular 
afier this, and it grew fashionable with court a yweed 
to present their ladies fair with cakes of it, just as they 
present them with diamonds in our day. 

It is a fact beyond cavil, that English women have 
the richest colored hair and complexion, and it is also 
a fact that they make the freest use of the bath and 
of toilet soap. Indeed, it is cause and effect. Hence, 
their smooth skin and unrivalled luxuriance and text- 
ure of hair, the envy of the nations. It is not neces- 
sary to be a blonde in order to have a good complex- 
ion. The Spanish ladies, so remarkable for the clear- 
ness of their olive complexions, are almost universally 
brunette. Cleopatra was a brunette, and yet it was 
her sparkling brilliancy, so to speak, captivated the 
great Cesar and Mare Antony, and came very near 
vanquishing young Octavius Cesar, though the fair 
Egyptian was double his age when he gained the bat- 
tle of Actinm and the empire of the world. It was 
believed Cleopatra preserved her beaniy of cuticle 
throngh a philter given her by the sorcerer Lesbos ; 
but it is now known that it was owing to the free use 
of water, aided by a peculiar soap, doubtless some- 
thing akin to the Cuticura Soap of our times. In | 
fact, “the latter theory is easiest of belief, as it stands 
to reason, Nature has sitnated in the internal layer 
of the skin millions of little tubes or glands (especial- 
ly on the face), whose duty it is to pour out upon the 
enrface, or external layer, an oily fluid (perspiration), 
which renders the skin transparent, soft, flexible, and 
healthy. If the openings of these tubes (pores) be- 
come clogged, black-heads, pimples, and other disfig- 
urations “follow. The skin loses its flexibility, be- 
comes rough, cracked, and scaly, or by reason of the 
clogging of some pores, others are rendered more act- 
ive, and the skin presents a dirty, greasy appearance. 
Hence the remedy for muddy, greasy complexions, 
dotted with pimples and black-heads, as well as a 
preventive of the same, is soap, which, with warm 
water, is the natural solvent for the matter that ob- 
structs the tubes and pores of the skin. 

It would be cruel in us to excite the interest of the 
gentler sex in the matter of complexion if we could 
not offer a possible panacea without fear of undue 
preference. It is a fact well known to dermatologists 
that for several years the Cuticnra Seap has been un- 
rivalled as a skin beantifier. Not only does it contain 
the delicate odor and emollient and cleansing proper- 
ties of the finest toilet soaps, but it goes a step further 
than any soap yet prepared ; and, by reason of its del- 
icate, yet effective, medical properties derived from 
Caticura, is enabled to heal skin blemishes by restor- 
ing to health those diseased or inflamed vessels of the 
skin which cause complexional disfigurations. It is 
to be regretted that in their inteuse eagerness for a 
good complexion, the unthinking of the fair sex should 
use cosmetics and powders, which serve a temporary 
purpose, but, of course, tend to ruin the complexion 
irretrievably. The notorious Madame Rachel of Lon- 
don, who some years ago sneceeded in fleecing female 
members of the British aristocracy out of thousands 
of pounds, had two ways of beautifying the complex- 
ion. One consisted ofa paste, which hardened on the 
face and gave it an alabaster appearance; and anoth- 
er of a wash she called Jordan Water, and sold for ten 
guineas a bottle. The former was most in vogue be 
cause its effects were immediate. But it ultimately 
killed the users. The latter, on the contrary, was real- 
ly good, for it penetrated the skin, purified the blood, 


for it was a perfect swindle. In the near future, how- 
ever, our fair Angle Saxon cousins will not have a 





monopoly of brilliant complexions, and will have 
learved that bis is traly the age of democracy in 
beauty, as well as society, art, and literature. | 





Pearls tie Mouth. 





BEAUTY AND FRAGRANCE 


Are communicated to the mouth by 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth pearly white, the 
gums rosy, and the breath sweet. By 
those who have used it, it is regarded as 
an indispensable adjunct of the toilet. 
It thoroughly removes tartar from the 
teeth without injuring the enamel. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 


THIS SECRET — Roy SUCCESSFULLY 
MONTE CRIS?PO. 


EUGEWIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


It not only beanti- fies but purifies the 
complexion; also, produces a brilliant 
transparency. It is endorsed by the 
leading belies of Europe & America, 
and is recommend- ed by leading physi- 
cians. Satisfaction : guaranteed or mon- 
ey refunded. Price, “3% a p> $1 & $1.50 per box, 
ah Trade-Mark. pag mith 

VELOUTINE  xstadiishea 1860,P ACE POWDER, 
Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. | 
INDELIBLE LIQUID FACE ROUGE, $1.50 per bottle. | 
INDELIBLE LIQUID LIP ROUGE, ¢1 per bottle. 

THE BEAUTIFYING MASK, Patented, 
Renowned throughout the world; price (with accom- 
panying prepari ations), $2. 

Marmarial Balm, for developing the bust, removing 
wrinkles, $1 per bottle. 

Rusma, for removing superfluous hair, $1 per bottle. 

Adonine, for dyeing hair instantaneously any desira- 
ble color, without injury, $1.50 per box. 

. eee for making hair golden brown, $2.50 per 
ottle 

Magic Hair Tonic, $1 per ee aud an additional 
assortment of beautifying spécialties, 

All ladies wishing to see these goods tested and ap- 
plied free of charge are cordially invited to call, All 
information will be cheerfully given. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 
cents each. Marie Antoinette feather-light switches, 
naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, three doors from Macy's. 


GES 
tat 


One special Leature of itidge’s Food, mm contradistinc- 
tion to others, is its neutra action upon the bowels. 
For this reason, it is specially ad d to those 
when bowel troubles are 80 frequent. Remember 
Ridge’s Food isan old and tried preparation, havin 
been in use for thirty years in England and America. It 
is a perfectly safe and nourishing diet for all conditions. 


WHEAT BAKING POWDER 


Fiountaine no injurious ingre- 


des leaves no deleterious sub- 
— in the bepeg as all pure 
f sarte and 


Tium Powders 
restores fo the Flour the 
highly important constituents 
in the bran of the 
























Whea: 
It makes a better and 
Powder, uy other 





MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 
Established 1929, NEW YORK, 
SITUATIONS fio cet, postage 


Correspondence ) University, Chicago, Ill. 











sort ve tonic, nc. ERO 
sician’s prescription fi 


phe WEAKNESS, LASSITUDE, LACK OF ENERGY, 


. Brown’s Iron Bitters i NO EQUAL, 


pst mA (ate ody every 
or those who need x ovary Day 


= is the only Iron medicine not injurious. 


It does not blacken or injure the teeth, cause head- 
ache or produce constipation—other Tron medicines do 


Dr. G. H. BINKLEY, a | a leading physician of 
Springfield, O., says: . 


“Brown's Iron Bitters isa thoroughly 
cine. Luse it in my practice, Ct -- fin! 
excels all — foes of iron. 
condition of the system, eS. +. 

ally & positive necessity. It is all that is eel 


“Galies has trade mark and crossed red lines on 
wrapper. Take no other. Made only by 
BROWN CHEMICAL L 00., "RI MD. 


Lapres’ Hanp Boox— ve, - 
taining Z list of prizes for ——s os information about 
coins, etc., given away ~ fi all medicine, or 
mailed to any address on cree he stamp, 





DR. SCOTT’S GENUINE 
ELECTRIC CORSETS 


have established a deserved reputation beyond that of all 
other Corsets for comfort, elegance, durablity and axes 
lence of material. Im addition to all these a 
vantages, they possess more Klectre- 
Magnetism and thorough healing and in- 
vigorating power than any other Electric 
or Magnetic appliances on the market, 
however high priced. The adjoining cut repre- 
nee sents our beautiful English 
sateen Abdominal Corset. 
Price, $3.00, Our $2.00 and 
$3.00 ordinary shape corsets 
are also made of this exqui- 
site material, whilst our 
$1.00 and $1.50, and nursing, 
price $1.50, are of extra fine 
ean. 25¢ extra for sizes 
above 80. Ali our Corsets 
are corded, double stitched, 
and have tipped steels and 
patent clasps, ccmbined 
with our patent solid-Lack 
Spinal _ steels, through 
which the eyelets are rivet 
ed. For weak backs, spinal 
troubles, our Corsets have 
no equal, A beautiful sil- 
vered compass, with which 
to test their electro -mag- 
netic power, accompanies 
each Corset. Our Elec- 



































mail, add 20 cents for ant age. 
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ableto G. A. SC 1, 84:2 Broadway, N 
Mention Harper's Bazar. Send for pamphlet. 














Barbour’s Macrame Flax Threads, 
Barbour’s Patent Macrame Pesks, 
Barbour's Macramé Instruction Book. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country ; also 


Barbour’s Linen ‘Thread, 


For hand or machine work ; 


Barbour's Linen Floss, 


For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk, 
which is being sold by some —- in company 
with a genuine Instruction Boo 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 








eee CULADIES’ BLACKING 


Contains no shellac or acid to rot and 
H crack the shee. It preserves the leather, 
and makes a beautiful jet black finish. Bot- 
tle contains DOUBLE QUANTITY. Try it, 
and you will use no other, Have your 
shoe dealer keep it. Warranted. 


GEO. H. WOOD & CO., Mfrs., nae. 








NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 187 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL | 


Of every description. For terms, address Mrs. VIR- 





GINIA C. BREWSTER, No. 247 W. 2ist St., N.Y. City. 


i ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 
Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 


No commission 
42 West 238d Street, New York. 


also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. 
charged. 





RAVEN 


Is absolutely the best. Softens leather, 

contains oi ves natural finish, act- 
y makes shoes wear longer. 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


meee wakes 





GLOSS 


\ DRESSING 


L Pd Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 


recommend it. Itis more economical 


than otherdressings. Jake no other. 


MFRS., NEW YORK. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 
They are made of the finest silk and best Australian Wool, and are the most 


thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 
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Le Boutillier Brothers, 


Broadway and 4th St, N.Y: 


CLOSING OUT LOTS PREVIOUS TO STOCK-TAKINE. 


5 OC, 
250 pieces 4-4 Foulard Cambrics fast colors, ) Ge. 
worth 124Wc 


300 pieces New Summer Silks wiil be sacar out at 
29e., B5e., 45e., 55c., 65e., and T5e. 
Great. sacrifice, 125 Surah Silk Brocaded} + $9, Qh 
Dress Patterns, costing $20.00, 17 yards of silk. f 
7 Black Brocade Parasols, regular price) 
$2.40, con ee aan | $1.19 
150 pieces Black Brocade Grenadine, former) 60e 
price $1, now fs " 
8-inch Beaded Passementerie, with 9 
nille, reduced from $1.75 to 


8inch Beaded Passementerie, 
Cord, marked down from $1.50 to............ 


185 dozen Children’s French Cotton Hose, : 19. 
ribbed, werth 50c, pair ¢, 


75 dozen Ladies’ French Imperial Spon si 37 
Gloves, worth 65c iC. 
60 dozen Gents’ full regular made Gauze and) > 
Gossamer Vests, “Star” brand, worth $1.45, > 08¢, 

ig eee Serer errr tet Meee: . 

50 dozen Ladies’ Night-Gowns. picasa ™ 
bard Yoke, of fine all-over embroidery, for- > Oe, 
merly $1.75, now j —_ 


Broadway and 14th Street. 
MRS. C. 


THOMPSON, 
HAIR, 


32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 





100 pieces 4-4 Cambrics, new patterns, fast) 
colors, worth 10c. per yard 


English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautiful in 
style, $3 and upward. 

FEDORAS, JARMAN, and 
great varieties and shades, 

Hair-cutting and hair-dreseing by the best artists. 
Frout pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 

I ady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
f") ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $12 

GRAY H AIR, in genuine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other dealers, including pure white hair. 

Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON'S, 
32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number.) 


LANGTRYS in 





ALAREINE DES ABE ILLES 


P AFUMERIE 





PERFUMER TO FOREIGN COURTS. 
Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of the 


ROYAL THRIDACE AND VELOUTINE SOAPS, 
THRIDACE PERFUMERY, 
KADSURA, POMPADOUR, CHAMPAKA, &c. 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie., 


Represented by G. Bossange, 


476 and 478 BROOME ST., New York 


Soie Agents for the United States. 
For sale by the fine trade, 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 


Just issued, the 
Summer Supplement 
of my Catalogue, 
“ Home Beautiful.” It 
contains the largest 
number of illustra- 
tions and descriptions 
of Novelties of any 
book previously pub- 
lished. It is full of 
interest to dealers and 


Mrs. T. G. 


Needlework 


those who love fancy 
work. It also con- 
tains cuts and de- 
scription showing 
how to cut and make 
TISSUE PAPER 
FPLOWERS. This 
is by all odds the most 
instructive book out, 
and well worth send- 
ing the price, lbc., for. 


U 
Mi 
M 
E 
R 


FARNHAM, 


Histablishment, 
10 West 14th Street, N. ¥. 


Art 





















an A great luxury to health, and a beau- 

Re . 
tiful complexion produced by 
Capitole’s Veloutine Face 


Powder. 

Prepared to suit the com- 
plexton. 

White, pink and 
flesh tints. 
Samples gratis. 
Postage pre- 
paid, 2c. 
“ea 


ron 
BEWACE 
of IMITATION, 
ask forand take 
noother but Capi- 
tole’s Veloutine 
Face Powder, unsur- 
passed for its softness it 
imparts to the skin and its 
refreshing odor. Sold by all lead- 
ing houses at 50 Cts. and $1.00 
per Box. Send for Catalogue, free 
of charge. 


A. SIMONSON, 34 E, [4th St., N. Y. 


(Copyright. ) 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Liair Gvods, 317 Sixru Avencx, New York, 








SAA oy every Remiles 
TAKE No OTHER. 





ARTISTIC FURNISHING 
SHOPPING AGENCY. 


sonal services. 
best and cheapest shops. 
another. 


Mrs. Ayer's personal su 


to refer to 
Mrs. Arther Brooks, Charch of Incarnation, N. Y. 


Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, N. Y. ; 
don, England; Mr. and rs. Isaaé Cook, St. Louis, Mo. ; 


A 


rach 


lst. 





The Famous English Custard Powder — Produces 
DELIC — CUSTARD WITHOUT EGGS, at HALF 
HE COST AND TROUBLE. 


BIRD'S Sold in Boxes at 18 








cents, sufficient for 3 


pints, and 36 cents, 
sufficient for 7 pints, 
A GREAT 
LUXURY. 


Inventors and Manufacturers, Aurren Bien & Sons, 
Birmingham, England. Sold by all Grocers. 


PASTRY) EVANS & SHOWELL, Pane, | evs 
and & 21 Park P1., N. Y., Sole Ag’ts for U.S 
SWEETS? will Mail Free, on rec eipt of address, “ we 
Mailed Try & Swerrs,” a little work containing 
ae Practical Hints & Original Recipes for Tasty 
eles : Dishes fur the Dinner and Supper table. 


~ 












i 
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For Cieanstne tare Skin and Scalp of Birth Hu- 
mors, tor allaying Itching, Burning, and Inflammation, 
for curing the first symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, 
Milk Crust, Scald Head, Scrofula, and other inherited 
skin and blood diseases, CuTioura, the great Skin Cure, 
and Curicura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, exter- 
nally, and Curroura Rrso:vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold 
everywhere. Price, Curtouna, 5te.; Soar, 25c.; Re- 
BOLVENT, $1. Porren Drove an» Curmtoat Co., Boston. 

¢#™~ Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 













From Miss MINWIE MADDERR, 


The bright and charming young emotional artiste. 
Brooklyn, Sept. 30th, 1884. 
Messrs. BEN. Levy & Co..French Perfumers, Boston : 
Gentlemen,—I find your Lablache Face Pow- 
der simply incomparable Truly, 


; MINNIE MADDERN. 


BABY’S ,_ BIRTH DAY. 
ful imported Birthday 
ied aout Waitin tease tele eee 
l yearold, and much informationof 
interest tothe mother. Send name 
— age with adcress, to 
ells, Richardson & } Co., Bi 














we could keep back the wrinkles. 


PALM 


“Try it, and you will never be without it.” 








“DO YOU DREAD WRINKLES? 


The death-blow to youthful looks and the sure warning of age, which we would not dread if 


them, and keep the skin smooth and never chap. 


Price, $1.00 a Box. 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, Patentee of the Thompson Wave, 


32 East l4dith Street, New York. 


Oo Womersul Vabrac~_] 
Cay “ when Ute 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH LTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884, 


| HARRIET HU BBARD AYER 
(Formerly with Sypurn & Co.), 


|; 120 West 13th Street, New York City. 
To strangers desiring to save the fatigue, expense, and time of a wearisome and discouraging search, to 
residents of distant cities, towns, and villages, to country merchants, dressmakers, milliners, and dealers in 
bric-a-brac who wish to avail themselves of her acknowledged taste and experience, Mrs. Aver offers her per- 
She will at a few hours’ notice accompany persons making selections, advising them of the 

No attempt will be made to prejudice a customer in favor of one merchant above 
Mail orders, small or great, will be executed with the utmost care and promptness. 
Children’s Garments, Bridal Trousseaux. Infants’ Layettes, and Exqnisite Lingerie made entirely by hand under 
srvision, by French and Swiss convent-taught seamstresses. 
vandreds of leading citizens im different parts of the United States—among them, Rev. and Mrs. 
Clinton Locke, Grace Church, Chicago; Rev. and Mrs. Robert Collyer, Church of the Messiah, N. Y. 


Ladies’ and 
Mrs. Ayer lias the honor 


; Rev. and 


; Hon. Robert Lincoln, Ex-See’y of War, W ashingt¢ m, D.C 
Gen. and Mrs. John A. Logan, Washington, D.C. ; on and Mrs. Gilbert Greenway, Hot Springs, Arkansas; 
Justice and Mrs. 8. F. Miller, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Lillian Langtry, Lon- 


; etc., etc. 





PARIGHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY. 


Magazine published at the beginning of | 


season, containing a variety of interesting 


reading-matter, and a complete Llustrated Price- 
list of the latest fashions—being a compendium 
of shopping in all its branches, 
which any lady, at any point, however distant, 
ean do her shopping in the New York Market. 
The Fall } 


by the aid of 


Number will be issued on September 
Subscription price, 


FIFTY CENTS Per Year. 


Address THE FASHION PUBLISHING CO., 


P. 0. Box 3491. 


18 Jacob St., N. Y. 
Invaluable for the Freshness and 


"4 Beauty of the Complexion 


and the SKIN. 


yy CHARLES FAY, 
The Mos Vy, Pe AP 
Celebrated ly eid 
RICE. POWDER. o 
Prepared with Bismuth. 
Sold by the Fine Trade, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. 4s ha 


R. D. WARBURG & Cie- 
G. BOSSANGE, Agent, 
476--478 Broome street, New York. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


Absolutely 


Pure. Natural Color and Flavor. 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 


J. E. BURNS & CO., 


Nos. 41 and 43 S. Front Street, Phila. | 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discrimin: ting public. 


BILIOUSINE. 


A two-cent stamp sent to Svow & Earie, Provt- 
penog, R. I., will obtain by mail a “ trial eee | 
of Bilionsine, thus enabling everybody to ascertain 
by personal experience and not by the tes- 
timony of others that there is a sure cure for 
headache, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Indigestion, Sour 
Stomach, Heartburn, Liver Complaint, and all diseases 
which arise from a disordered stomach. 


ST AMPING OUTFIT.,. 
OUKS Is THE BEST. Con- 
tains Complete Set of Initinis, 
worth at retail We.; 36 good Working 
Patterns tor Needle-work and Paint 
ing, worth lc. each; Instruction 
Book teaching the Stitches, Ribbon 
and Piush Embroidery, etc.; how 
todo Kensington and Lustre 
Painting, Flitter Work, etc.; 
how wdo all kinds of Stamping, 
with useful hints; Our am- 
mouth (£4 Talegne, with 1753 designs, price, 
15 “i. ete., with which to do the stamping, 
; CRA, Our Felt Tidy all stamped, 
with silk alt fot to work it, worth 4c.; 2 sheets ot 
CRAZY Patchwork Stitches, worth l0c.; 3 cards of 
Cross-Siitch Patterns, worth 10c.; Sviaietale price list 
of E ore i “pt Materials, Stampe d Table Scarfs, Tidies 
ete., and e Remnants. ALL ABOVE, $1. 

NEW BooKs, Colors of Flowers, new edition, 
rice, 35c.; Kensington and Lustre Painting, complet: 
instructor, ;. Crazy Patchwork, 150. new stitches, 
rice reduced, I Sees over y ee Stitch Patt 
2 alphabets, ete. 2 AL. Outfit and ary 
two Book s $1.25. . AL <i, e110" T. E. PAR RKER, 
Lyna, Mines. 
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{;LMIRA COLLEGE, for Women, offers 

} 4 superior courses of study in College, Eclectic, and 

| Preparatory Departments; also, in Music and Art. 

| Heated by steam and furnished with an elevator. 
| Everything first-clas 

Address A. W. COWLES, 


D. D., N. Y. 


Elmir ‘a, 


KOSMEDO will surely and positively prevent 


I am happy to say to my thousand customers: 


Make no mistake in the number 





| 125 dozen 


50 dozen 


furnished free on application 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 


EXTRA BARGAINS 
| HOSIERY. 


Ladics’ * ROCK BWE” Black Cotton 
Hlose, reduced from 39e. per pair to 25c, 

100 dozen Men’s FANCW CO'RTON Half Hose 
reduced from 39e. per pair to Zle. 

Men’s Colored Lisle Half Hose, 
from 50¢, per pair to 23e. 

SPECIAL: Men’s Flannel Shirts, 
$2.00 to $1.30 each. 


reduced 


reduced from 


'Le Boutillier Of 23d 
Street 


Brothers, 
Danrelr & Sons. 


ig Byhhil 
Sia Cyl 


Exp ress. 


Bil NGS 


DEVOTED TO 


TING% 


und High-grade 
Millinery, 
Fancy Articles, &c. 


B’way & 8th St, N.Y. 
SOPER & 7 TAYLOR, 
GOODS AND GENERAL COMMIS- 

SION MERCHANTS, 
30 East 14th Street, New York. 


LATE WITH 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


We purchase 


NEW YORK. 







Geueral 


Dry Goods, 


DRY 


all kinds of goods. Samples and prices 


No commission charged. 


DRESS REFORM. 


MADE TO ORDER. 

Vest and Drawers 
separate or in one. 
wo arlet_and white all- 





EQUTPOISE. 






tet cation. wi nion t 


i 
rawersin one, E 
boise, Emancipation, 
ress Reform and 
Comfort Waists. Cord- 
ed Waists a specialty. 
| Shoulder Brace and ’ 
} pecan B Corset com ‘bined. —_ 1a pom k 
tetric Band ages, oulder OCK- 
Oe $2.25. ing Supporte rs, Sanitary Napkins, 
etc. NEW ENLARGED ILLUSTRATED Cat FREE. 


6 EAST 1 MRS, A. FLETCHER, 
TH STREET, NEW YORK. 

















SPEEDILY REMOVES SUND TAM, 
leaving the skin soft — Yair. ‘adds Fi ‘beauty 40 the 
| complexion. Mpx deautiful women 
i pM Be cis. a, bones ye double that 
q a ‘on the same purpose. 
4 Dregguats 8 ons. Be, Ure you ee ot the senuine, 
Co., Prop’s, BUFFA - ¥s 


F REC KLES, 





| THE BEST PICTURE OF 
GENERAL GRANT. 
A finely executed Steel-Engraving of U. S. Granr, 
engraved by Gugler, and printed on heavy plate paper, 
size, 22x28 inches. India proofs, $3.50. Plain Proofs, $2 
Mailed to any address on receipt of price. Agents 
|} wanted everywhere, to whom liberal terms will be 
| given. For terms, ae , apply to CLEAVES, MAC. 
| DONALD, & CO., 45 Temple P1., Boston, Mass. 
and bainting. 


| 

| STAMPING 

| ry 
Bee ‘of 26 Initials, 2 2 inches 
hich; Book of Paiter rie Powder, 


} Pad, deteemheaen led; tells how to at PLusu 
| FELT, &c.; teaches the Kensington. Ribbon “Plush and 

other stitches 4 todo Ke: 1singtonand Lustre 
Painting, & he *RICE_BY MAIL, $1.00. Tlinstrated 
Price List, FREE. W P.PRAY , Box 3280, New York City 


| “With the Odors of the Forest,” 





Laptes can “ » their stamping 
FOR NOTHING terns Cost Jess 
than is charge a stamping. Out- 
bh gees on 35 coop patterns 

















THE GARDNER PINE NEEDLE meyer i made 
|} from fresh young pine leaves; a delightful toilet soap, 
| Superior to tar soap; mo rank smell ‘of tar; 

softens and stimulates the skin; makes con plexion 
| bright and clear. For Sai sy Drvecisrs. Sample 
| cake (4 onnces) mailed on receipt of » cents, by ‘ 

PARK & TILFORD, Sole Agents, New York. 


ll tone to nse 

reer >> tatio for the ‘ir correspondence 

should inqnire for re rane’s L adie 8’ Note Papers, 
and Enve lopes to match (the old and reliable lin 

| These goods are presented in Superfine and Extra 

| Supe bees Brands, the latter being unsurp: in 

Purity, Tone, and Be: autiful Soft Finis h by even the 

| finest foreign productions. Sold by all Stationers, iva 

of tints and surfaces, 


| STATIONERY! 22222: 


ionable Ladies’ Note papers with envelopes to match 
Colonial Manufac turing Co., Springfield, Mass, 


ORIENTAL RUGS and DECORATIONS. 
Madras Carpets, yard wide, cheapest and_ best. 
Finest East India Nobility Tea, One Dollar Ib. Mailed 

free on receipt of price. 

T. O. HAGUE, 28 West 23d St., New York. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
the grand new book “OUR FAMOU S WOMEN: A His. 
tory of Their caves and Deeds.” By 20 Eminent Lady 
Authors. 742 Tine E moravings. Lady Agents easily 
earn 650 to @1 0 am mth sur end for Circulafs, Terms, 
etc..to A. D. WORTHING’ TON a ©O., Hartford. Conn. 


HIRES! IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 


a nice quality of 


LADIES 





sed 


Send f. nis in 
stamps for twelve 


ir ce 


sheet 


Packages, 25¢ fakes 5 gallons of a 
delicious, pe hae and whole Sone 
Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on re- 





| beverage. 


| ceiptot 25e. C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del, Ave , Phila., Pa, 
| : 
| Bec QUICK AT FIGURES, Per 91-—an deter. — 


ale Woodbury Company, Boston, diass.—— 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 





VOLUME XVIII, NO. 82. 
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COMPETENT COOK.” 


NEW COOK, ‘AN’ PLEASE, MA’AM, HOW SHALL I COOK THE CLAMS?” 


MISTRESS. “ WHY, HOW HAVE YOU COOKED THEM IN OTHER PLACES 2?” 
NEW COOK. “Sure I ALLUS MADE IYSTER SOUP WID 'EM.” 


FACETIA®. 

Oneof our brilliant college youths 
was heard lately complaining, in 
the presence of the family, about 
how difficult he found it to behave, 
when in society, with as much 
ease and gracefulness as he could 
wish. 

“Why,” he said at last, with a 
look of the utmost self-humiliation 
on his face, “‘if you'll believe me, 
I get so at times that I don’t know 
what to do with my hands.” 

Then the youngest member of 
the family, who cared little for soci- 
ety and less for his elders, brought 
down the house by remarking, 
heartlessly, ‘‘ Why don’t you wash 
them?” 


JOHNNIE'S LOGIC, 


Traonen. “* What part of speech 
is man?” 

Jounnte, “A verb.” 

Traoner. “* Why, Johnnie!” (in 
tones of expostulation). 

Jounniz. “Tis. "Cos you said 
80.” 

Traourr. “ Why, Johnnie!” (in 
tones of indignation). 

Jounnix. “ Didn't you saya verb 
expressed action, motion, or be- 
ing ?” 

Traonrr. “ Yes.” 

Jounniz. “And didn’t you tell 
us a man was a human being ?” 

Traocurn. “Somebody take this 
boy home before he has brain- 
fever.” 

A minister in Cleveland rode to 
church last Sabbath on a bicycle. 
As he swept uy to the sacred edi- 
fice a large Newfoundland dog, be- 
longing to the senior deacon, came 
Seine out to greet the pastor, 
The bicycle struck the dog on the 
head under a full head of steam, 
and ran him down with a shock 
that could be plainly felt with the 
naked eye. The reverend gentle- 
man took a header and jammed his 














A VACATION BREAKFAST. 
CONFIDENT WAITRESS (to Jones, a new arrival). ** HOW WILL YOU HAVE YOUR EGGS 


HARD BOILED OR JUST RIGHT 2?” 


JONES (slightly uncertain as to Confident Waitreas’s idea of perfection). ‘Ou, 1M NOT PAR- 


TICULAR. VLL HAVE THEM JUST RIGHT, PLEASE, 
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AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION. 


VISITOR, ** BuT WHY DO YOU KEEP HIM CHAINED 2?” 


PROPRIETOR. “ WELL, YoU SEE, HE HAS ENTIRE CHARGE OF THE CASH, AND HE HAS BEEN MURMURING SOMETHING ABOUT 
CANADA IN HIS SLEEP LATELY, AND ONE CAN’T BE TOO CAREFUL, YOU KNOW.” 








silk hat down over his ears so tight 
that he had to craw! through it to 

get out of it. The scattered leaves 

of a seven-head sermon flew around 

the avenue like a theological snow- 
| storm. The dog made Rome howl 
~ - a with his wails, and attracted a 

crowd of three hundred people. 
The parson’s coat was split down 
the back, and his trousers torn 
across the knees. He pinned up 
the knees, and had to wear a pepper- 
and-salt sack-coat the sexton loan- 
ed him. When he appeared in the 
pulpit in this garb the congregation 
smiled, and when he announced his 











—_ 





citi 
Ati il 


text—II. Kings, xii. 6, “ But it was 
80....the priest had not repaired 
the breaches”—there wasn’t a dry 
eye in the conventicle. 


USERS See 
Apropos of the birthday-book 
furor the following is told: 
oung gentleman (from Bos- 
ton, I: believe), whose literary pro- 
clivities were as marked as his per- 
sonal appearance, was calling one 
“. evening on a New York lady. Con- 
- ati ) versation seemed to flag; so the 
oe. i {It j hostess, seeing _& copy of Kate 
Ff i WY | | Greenaway’s Birthday-Book, care- 
lessly picked it up and asked her 
f H)// fh j } rn Wl } guest's date. The feelings of both 
| A i), \ 4 can be better imagined than de- 
scribed when, turning to December 
11, the lady, without pausing to 
think, read alond : 
“This is Mr. Longnose, 
For his learning famed, and 
sense: 
Perhaps the knowledge he has 
gained 
Has made his nose immense.” 
pS eee 
“ He was naturally a man of fine 
education, but the friend of intem- 
perance,” said a luminous speaker 
recently. It was not the same elo- 
quent individual, but one very like 
him, who, in describing a woman, 
said, ‘‘ Her father was a gambler, 
but she went to the other extreme, 
and was a devout church member.” 


i f WY tt 





(Translated for the benefit of our readers.) 






































THE BATHING SEASON, 


“ You ALABASTER JOHNSING, YOU GOOD-FUR-NUTTIN NIGGAH}! YOU'S BIN IN DAT WATER 
SWIMMIN’ AGIN, Is YOU? ‘AIN'T I TOLE YOU DAT PROJECKIN’ WID WATER WILL GIB YOU DE 
CRAMP? AN’ EF YOU GETS DAT DIZEAZE, YOU IS LIABLE TO DROP RIGHT DOWN ON DE ROAD 
ANYWHAR AN’ DROWN. ‘AIN'T I TOLE YOU DAT, SAH?” 


NO DOUBT OF IT. 
“* VARS, SIR, SHE’S SEVEN-EIGHTS JERSEY, AN’ YE MAY ASK SQUIRE UN’ERWOOD UR ENY 
OF UM ’ROUND HERE, AN’ THEY’LL TELL YE 80.” 
“*SEVEN-EIGHTHS JERSEY. WELL, WHAT'S THE OTHER EIGHTH 2?” 
“ WHY—EH—THAT'S COW, UV COURSE.” 








